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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
@ year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express meney order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time wher the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receivea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 


Society . ; ° 


Mr. J. Wells Champney’s Pastels. : 
Social Topics—Mr. Moody’s Attitude Toward 
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Haphazard Jottings : ‘ 


A Game of Chance—Chapter VIII . ‘ . ‘ 
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7 Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
\ class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are: 


Aibany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand, 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St, 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chic..go, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St, 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveiand, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 8B oadway,. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin st, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F, Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co,,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace He‘el, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Sprin field, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 


PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING. Special purchases and general 
commissions undertaken with intimate knowledge 
of New York fashions, High-class references, Ad- 
dress: Miss KATE N. Roppins, 361 W. 15th St. 
New York, 











FURS 





SEAL GARMENTS and other fancy furs made to 
order. Remodeling old garments in fashionable 
sacques or capes a specialty. 

Mrs. BARKER, 
116 West 39th St., New York City. 
Late with C. G. Gunther's Sons, Fifth Avenue. 


R.VOLKEL , . Sixth Ave. 
PRACTICAL FURRIER, 


Fine furs at prices to suit the times. Also all kinds 
of fur garments made over in the latest style. 
Between 26th and 27th Streets. 
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ROBES ET MANTEAUX 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE, ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


M. CLOSE 
GOWNS 
156 Madison Avenue 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 











AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, 
ANT OF ARMES 


Generar Note.—In the following roll, 
which is to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed, 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


PURSUI V- 





YALE New England Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: David Yale tr. Eng. abt. 1637 to New 
Haven returned to Eng. & again to Mass. 1657 & in 
Lon. Eng 1659 left sons in New Eng.—son of David 
Yale of Wrexham Denbighshire Wales, & his wite 
the dau. of the lord bishop of Durham [1632~59] 
‘L he house of Yale is derived through David Yale of 
Plas-yn-Yale [abt, 1600] eldest son of Ellis fr. Corsy- 
gedol [abt 1450] fr. Osborne-Fitzgerald, Lord of 
Ynys-y-maen-gwyn & Cors-y-gedol in Merioneth - 
called “ the stranger trom Ireland’’ going from Ire. 
to Wales abt. 1260 acadette & des. of the Fitzger- 
alds, lords of Desmond 1225, des. fr. Maurice Fitz 
Gerald’ baron of Naas who went to Ire. in 1168 to 
1170 a des. of Gerald fr. Walter Fitz Otho constable 
of Windsor 1078 m. aday. of the Prince of North 
Wales son of Otho 1057, The Fitzgeralds bore 
** Ermine, a Saltire gules”” 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Ermine, a saltire gules, on which is placed 
for a difference a crescent or, 

Crest: A wild boar proper in a toil or net or, -Al 
upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Ermine and gules 

Banner: The bearings of the shield 


de ZENG New-York Gentlemen 

Descent; Frederic Augustus de Zenga Hessian 
officer 1781, settled in New-York & m. 1784 said to 
be the son of a baron de Zeng, probably Zengen— 
This house is of Saxony Hanover & Silésie 

Armorial Bearings [Rietstap Vol 11 1895] 

Armes: Argent, a colomn crowned, all sable, 
posed in bend 

Crest: Between two small banners party perfess- 
argent & sable attached to gold lances, six cocke 
plumes sable All upon the crowned helmet 

Mantling: Argent and sable 

Banner: White, the bearing of the field 


ZABRISKIE New-York Gentlemen 
Descent; Albrecht Zaborowski [Zabriskie] b. in 
Poland abt. 1638 d. 1711 came from Prussia to New 
Amsterdam in the ** Fox ** 1662, m. 1676 
Zaborowski in Prussia & Rogala in Poland 
Armorial Bearings [Rietstap Vol II 1895] 
Armes: Party per pale, 1st gules, a demi-staghorn 
argent. 2d Argent, a buffalo horn gules 
Crest: The horns of the shield. 
crowned helmet— 
Mantling : Argent and gules. 
Banner: The bearings of the shield 


All upon the 


: End of First Series: 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Duhain-Crawford. — Miss Hortense 
Duhain, daughter of Mr. Louis Duhain, of 
41 E. 60th St., to Dr. William H. Crawford. 


MARRIED 


Haig-Drayton.—17 Dec., in St. Co- 
lumba’s Church, Belgravia, London, by the 
Rev. Donald MacLeod, D.D., Mrs. Char- 
lotte Augusta Drayton, daughter of the late 
William Astor, to Mr. George Ogilvy Haig, 
son of the late John Haig, of Cameron 
Bridge, Scotland. 

Jennings-Brewster.—16 Dec., in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, by the Rev. David 
H. Greer, assisted by the Rev. Chauncey 
Brewster, Miss Mary Dows Brewster, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Benjamin Brewster, to Mr. Oliver 
Jennings. 

Smith-Tailer.—17 Dec., in Grace 
Church, by the Rev. Bishop Potter, assisted 
by Dr. Huntington and the Rev. Percy 
Grant, Miss Fannie Bogert Tailer, daughter 
of Mr. Edward Tailer, to Mr. Sydney J. 
Smith. 





DIED 


Fellowes.—14 Dec., 1896, in New 
Haven, Conn., at the age of 23, of typhoid 
fever, Meta Van Rensselaer, youngest daug ii- 
ter of Margarette McCoun and Frank Way- 
land Fellowes. 

Ketchem.—Enoch Ketchem, 17 Dec. 
1896, at his home, No. 1 East 35th St., in 
the 79th year of his age. 

Roosevelt.—At New Rochelle, 17 Dec., 
Mabel Guion, wife of Elbert C. Roosevelt, 
and daughter of the late Franklin Lawton, 

Robinson.—Moncure Robinson died 12 
Dec. in the 43d year of his age. 

Stone.—Suddenly of heart failure, Tue. 
eve., 15 Dec., 1896, Andros B. Stone. 

Wissmann.—On Sat. morn., 12 Dec., 
at her residence, No. 15 West 47th St., 
Celine Frances, widow of Frederick Wiss- 
mann and daughter of the late John de 
Ruyter. 


WEDDINGS 


Beadleston-Post.—Mr. Henry C. 
Beadleston, son of the late William Beadles- 
ton, and Miss Alice Lee Post, daughter of 
Mr. Alfred Seton Post, were married in St. 
Bartholomew's Church on Tue. 22 Dec., 
the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer officiating. 
Maid of honor, Miss Ethel Post: brides- 
maids, Miss Mary Howland Pell, Miss Edith 
Beadleston, Miss Mabel C. Post, Miss Edith 
Evens, Miss Margeret Barstow, Miss Alice 
Babcock ; best man, Mr. William L. Bead- 
leston; Ushers, Mr. Charles P. Howland, 
Mr. Willard Parker, Dr. Sherward B. Ives, 
Mr. L. F. Holbrook Betts, Mr. Anthony 
Dyer, Mr. Fletcher Harper, Mr. Stanley 
Moore, Mr. A. Seton Post. 

De Guerville-Spraker.— Mr. Amédie 
B. de Guerville and Miss Laura Bell Spraker, 
daughter of Mrs. James D. Spraker, were 
married at the home of the bride’s mother, 62 
W. 45th St., on Wed., 22 Dec., the Rev. 
Edgar T. Chapman officiating. Ushers, Mr. 
Robert B. de Guerville, Mr. Robert T. Var- 
num, Mr. P. J. Calvocoressi, Mr. W. K. 
Bird, Mr. Frank F. Palmer, Mr. George 
Wallen. 

Knut-Barret.—Mr. Sargent Prentiss 
Knut and Miss Lily Barret, daughter of Mrs. 
Alexander Barret, were married in Kay 
Chapel, Newport, R. I., on Wed., 23 Dec., 
the Rev. Dr. George J. Magill officiating. 
Maid of honor, Miss Maude Leland. Ush- 
ers, Mr, Neil Belton, Mr. George Griswold, 
3rd. 

Madeira-Jreland.—Rev. Earl Madeira 
and Miss M. Louise Ireland, daughter of Mr. 
John B. Ireland, were married in the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, on Tue., 22 Dec., the 
Rev. D. Parker Morgan officiating. Maid 
of honor, Miss Adelia Ireland. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Harris-French.—Mr. John Andrews 
Harris, Jr., and Miss Georgiana French, only 
daughter of Gen. Winsor B. French, will be 
married Wed., 30 Dec. 

Czaykowski-Collins.—Rechid Bey, 
Count Czaykowski and Miss Edith Lyman 
Collins, daughter of Mr. Clarence Lyman 
Collins will be married in Paris, 7 Jan. 


RECEPTIONS 


Cushman.—Mrs. Joseph Wood Cush- 
man at home Tue., 5, 12 Jan., and 432 W. 
23d St. 

Parsons.— Mrs. Schuyler Livingston 
Parsons, Miss Parsons, at home, Thu., 14, 
21 Jan., at W. 48th St. 


RECEIVING DAYS 
MONDAYS 


Adams.—Mrs. Thatcher M. Adams, in 
Jan., 15 W. 17th St. 

Crawford.—Mrs. Robert L. Crawford, 7! 
W. 57th St. 

Mackay.—Mrs. Archie K. Mackay, in 
Jan., 104 E. 36th St. 

Singleton. —Mrs. J. V. Singleton in Jan., 
310 W. 29th St. 


TUESDAYS 

Bassett.—Mrs. John T. Bassett, Misses 

Basset, 11 W. 31st St. 

Condé.—Mrs. Swits Condé, Miss Conde, 
6 W. 56th St. 
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Dale.—Mrs. Chalmers Dale, 79 Park Ave. 

Fisk.—Mrs. Arthur Elliot Fish, 218 W. 
ggth St. 

Ireland. —Mrs. John B. Ireland, Misses 
Ireland, 15 E. 47th St. 

King.—Mr. Morris Lee King, 264 W. 
§7th Sr. 

Roosevelt,—Mrs. Hiulborne 
Miss Shippen, 141 E. 37th St. 


Roosevelt, 


WEDNESDAYS 


Emmet.—Mrs. T. Addis Emmet, in Jan., 
89 Mad. Ave. 

Ely.—-Mrs. Alfred Ely, in Jan., 175 2nd 
Ave. 

Hard.—Mrs. Anson W. Hard, Miss Hard, 
in Jan., 49 Park Ave. 


Parsons.—Mrs. Wm. Barclay Parsons, 
g05 sth Ave. 

Riggs.—Mrs. Benjamin Riggs, Miss Riggs, 
15 W. 39th St. 


Ross.—Miss A. M. Ross, first and third, 
2 W. 72d St. 


THURSDAYS 


Bruce.— Mrs. Bruce, 117 W. 58th St. 

Doughty.—Mrs. Edward Doughty, Miss 
Doughty, 542 Mad. Ave. 

Del Pino.—Mrs. Analie del Pino, Miss del 
Pino, 16 E. 32d St. 

Haynes.—Miss E. J. Haynes, first and 
third Thus., 67 W. 45th St. 


FRIDAYS 


Chauncey.—Mrs. Frederick Chauncey, 50 
W. oth St. 

De Forest.—Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, 7 
Wash. Sq. 

Hamilton —Mrs. G. Van 
Hamilton, 65 E. 53d St. 

Tillotson.—Mrs. Luther G. Tillotson, 19 
E. 49th St. 


Courtlandt 


SATURDAYS 


Fellowes.—Mrs. William Fellowes, Miss 
Fellowes, 139 Mad. Ave. 


INTIMATIONS 
De Kay.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles De Kay 


gave a dance in Berlin last week for the offi- 
cial and diplomatic corps. 

Drexel.—Mrs. Drexel has decided to live 
in Philadelphia permanently, and her Madi- 
son Avenue house has been offered for sale. 

Graham.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Gra- 
ham, née Sands, are spending their honey- 
moon at the Poplars, Mr. and Mrs. Philip’s 
country place at Lenox. 

Hopkins.—Miss Dunlap Hopkins, Mrs. 
Joseph Pond, Miss Pond are at 10 W. 30th 
St. for the winter. 

Hitchcock.—Mr. Thomas Hitchcock has 
rented Mr. Winthrop Chanler’s place on the 
cliffs at Newport. 

Porter.—Miss Georgia Porter, daughter 
of Lieut. Theodoric Porter, U. S. N., and 
granddaughter of the late Admiral Porter, 
was elected to name the new warship An- 
napolis, which was launched at Elizabethport 
23 Dec. 

Rutherford.—Mr. L. M. Rutherford 
his rented the Moorings, at Newport, owned 
by Mrs. Schuyler Hamilton, Jr. 

Sullivan.—Mrs. Algernon Sidney Sulli- 
van and Miss Hammond have returned from 
Lakewood to 16 W. 11th St. 

Smith.—Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Smith, 
neé Tailer, on their return from their honey- 
moon wiil live at 23 Washington Square. 

Williams.—Mrs. Lawrence Williams 
has taken apartments at the Fifth Avenue for 
the winter. 


DINNERS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor gave the second of 
her series of dinners, on Tue., 22 Dec., at 
842 Fifth Ave, 

Dahlgren.—Mr. and Mrs. John Vinton 
Dahlgren gave a dinner on 22 Dec , at their 
residence, 20 W 56th St. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Hornblower, Mrs. Horace 
Porter, Col. and Mrs. S. V. R. Cruger, Mr. 
W. Bourke Cockran, Senator Pavey, Mrs. 
Joseph Drexel. On 19 Jan., Mrs. Dahlgren 
will give a dinner at which the guest of honor 
will be Archbishop Corrigan. 

Hawkins.—Mrs. Dexter A. Hawkins 
gave a dinner on 18 Dec., at 5 W. 34th St. 
Present were Miss Estelle Hawkins, Miss 


Bessie Stokes, Miss Julia Clarkson, Miss 
Emily Delafield, Miss Edith Jay, Miss Har- 
riet Schroeder, Miss Atterbury, Mr. J. Fred. 
Pierson, Jr., Mr. Eugene D. Hawkins, Mr. 
E. V. Loewy, Mr. Lawrence Atterbury, Mr. 
Delafield. 

Richardson.—Mr. and Mrs. Chesley 
Richardson gave a dinner on 18 Dec., in 
honor of Miss Eliza Watson, whose wedding 
takes place on 5 Jan., Washington. 

Leiter.—Mr. and Mrs. Leiter gave a 
dinner on 19 Dec., in honor of Bishop and 
Mrs. Satterlee. Present were Justiceand Mrs. 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Mackay-Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rice, Mr. and Mrs. Lowndes, Mr, 
and Mrs. Boardman, the Misses Satterlee, 
Miss Lowndes, Miss Lethe, General Fuller- 
ton and Lieut. Rogers. 

Mackay-Smith.—The Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Mackay-Smith gave a dinner to Secretray 
and Mrs. Olney on 17 Dec. Present were 
Senator and Mrs. Elkins, Bishop and Mrs. 
Satterlee, Mr, and Mrs. Boardman, Com- 
mander and Mrs. Clover, Capt. and Mrs. 
Buckingham, Mr. and Mrs. Cropper. 


GOLF 


Baltusrol.—Cards have been issued for 
the opening on New Year’s Day. A driving 
contest and a women’s putting match will be 
held. If the weather permits the skating 
pond will be ready for use. Carriages wil 
meet the 12 o’clock train from Christopher 
St. 

St. Andrew's.—The St. Andrew's Club 
will formally take possession on 15 April of 
its new quarters, about a mile and a half from 
the station of Mount Hope, on the N. Y. and 
N. R. R. The new grounds contain more 
than 150 acres, and are admirably adapted for 
a golf course. 

Ardsley.—As an outcome of the inter- 
collegiate golf contest heid at Ardsley last 
autumn, a committee from Havard, Princeton, 
Yale, Columbia and possibly University of 
Penn., will meet during the holidays to form 
an intercollegiate golf association. 

Knollwood.—A meeting was held at the 
house of Mr. Nathaniel Rynal to discuss plans 
for forming a corporation for the purchase of 
the grounds of the Knollwood Golf Club. 
The committee consist of Mr. Reynal, Mr. 
Tracy Dows, Mr. Borden Harriman, Mr. C. 
V. V. Sewell, and Mr. Edward Clark. 
Another meeting will be held on 31 Dec. 


DANCES 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor has issued invitations 
for a ball at her house, Mon., 4 Jan. 

Cinderella Dances.—A series of Cin- 
derella dances will be held at Dodworth’s 
on Sats., 2, 16 Jan., 13, 27 Feb., 13, 27 
Mar., 20 Apr. Patronesses: Mrs. Harold 
Childs, Mrs. William Edward Coffin, Mr. 
George Dunham, Mr. Sturgis Mason, Mrs. 
Spraker, Mrs. Powers, Mrs. Dudley Tenney, 
Mrs. Thomas Whittaker. 

Chevaliers.—The bachelors known as 
the chevaliers have decided to give a ball at 
the Waldorf, Mon., 15 Feb. 

Fencers’ Club.—A series of informal 
dances have been arranged to be at the fen- 
cers’ club on Tues.,15, 19 Jan., 2, 16 Feb., 
and 2 Mar, Patronesses: Mrs, Bainbridge 
Colby, Mrs. Dan French, Mrs. Ben Ali Hag- 
gin, Mrs. John Ames Mitchell, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Rice, Mrs. Charles Worthington. 

Waldorf Dancing Class.—The next 
meeting of the Waldorf Dancing Class ar- 
ranged by Mrs. D. Phenix Ingraham and 
Mrs. Ashbel Fitch will be 1 Jan. in the new 
ball room. 


CLUBS 


The Jekyl Island Club.—A cycle path 
five miles long has been added. The club 
has opened for the winter season. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Sailing, Wed., 16 Dec., 
Mr. Lary Anderson, Sec. U. S. Embassy 
at Rome, Mrs. Henry E. Abbey, Mr. E. H. 
Blashfield, Miss Duryea, Capt. and Mrs, C. 
H. Fenwick, Lieut,-Com., James M. Miller, 
Mr. George F. Parker, Mr. E. C. Potter, 
Mrs. Potter, Mr. M. K. Reeves, Mrs. 
Reeves, Mrs. Josephine Van Vorst, Miss 
Marie Van Vorst, Mr. Henry White. 

Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 16 Dec., Mr. 
C. H. Adams, Mr. W. K. Appleton, Mr. 


H. S. Balderstone, Mr. Geo. A. Ballantine, 
Mrs. Ballantine, Miss Ballantine, Mr. T. E. 
Beeton, Mrs. Beeton, Col. W. Brown, Mr. 
R. Ward Carroll, Com. A. R. Farquhar, 
R. N., Mr. A. J. Forbes-Leith, Dr. Lam- 
bert, Marchese de Vili de Marco, Marchesa 
de Vili de Marco, Mr, J. W. Monteith, 
Mrs. Monteith, Miss Monteith, Hon. Vic- 
tor Stanley, R. N., Mrs. Stanley, Mr, W. 
K. Thorn, Rev. John Watson, D.D., Mrs. 
Watson. 

Lucania.—Sailing Sat., 19 Dec., Mr. A. 
Angus, Mrs. M. L. Ballantine, Miss Helen 
Bancroft, Mrs. Livingston Crosby, Miss 
Estelle Crosby, Mr. and Mrs. Foxhall Keene, 
Mr. E. C. Thursby-Pelham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rudolph E. Schirmer, and Mr. G. Mead 
Tooker. 

St. Louis.—Arriving Sun., 13 Dec., 
Mr. J. C. Alvarado, Mrs. Spencer Erwin and 
children, Capt. E. Griffen, Col. J. Courtney 
Hixsen, Mr. Henry W. Payne, Mrs. James 
Wotherspoon, and Miss Lula Wotherspoon. 


MR. CHAMPNEY’S PASTELS 


= “He middle pages of this number of 

Vogue are occupied with eight re- 

productions of pastel portraits by 
Mr. J. Wells Champney that adorn the 
walls of the upper dining room of the new 
Manhanttan Hotel —portraits that are inter- 
esting in themselves and doubly so because of 
their medium and the new use to which 
they have been put so happily as part of a 
unique scheme of decoration. 

As a pastelist Mr. Champney has a lead- 
ing place among American portrait painters, 
tor years prior to the adoption of this most 
capable medium of pictorial expression having 
been identified with the production of ideal 
and real portraits—mainly heads—invested 
with a charming sweetness. 

Some years ago he conceived the idea of mak- 
ing copies and adaptations of famous portraits in 
European galleries. To this end he visited 
the National gallery, that of Versailles, the 
gallery.at Tours, and others; returning with 
careful copies of Romney’s, Gainsborough’s 
and Nattier’s, not to mention names of less 
distinction. The Romney known as The 
Parson’s Daughter, published as the frontis- 
piece last week, is copied every hour in which 
copyists are permitted to work before the ori- 
ginal, twice being engaged under applications 
filed months ahead. Mr. Champney’s two 
copies of this portrait were sold within fif- 
teen minutes after their public exhibition, and 
he could have sold a dozen had he had them. 

The portraits in the Manhattan Hotel are 
not exact copies of originals. In nearly every 
instance there has been some modification of 
feature or slight rearrangement of drapery, 
the purpose being to retain the general motive 
of the original, but to bring them all into a 
consistent relationship that would fit the 
purpose for which as decorations they were 
intended, 

Nor are all copies. Five are originals of 
the senses, three—smell, taste and hearing— 
being published in Vogue’s selection. 

That on the lower line at middle is an adap- 
tation after Nattier of a portrait of Madame de 
Bourbon-Conti, the original of which is at 
Versailles. Of all artists the one with whom 
Mr. Champney seems to be most in apprecia- 
tive sympathy is Jean Marc Nattier, court 
painter of Versailles, born 1685, died 1766. 
Nattier was distinctly a painter of pretty 
women, Among his famous works are por- 
traits of the Empress Catherine of Russia, in 
The Hague ; Princesse de Lambese as Min- 
erva, arming her brother, the Comte de Bri- 
onne; Madame de Chateau Roux ; Madame de 
Flavacourt, Louise Elisabeth de France in 
hunting costume ; Louise Henriette de Bour- 
bon-Conti, daughter of Prince Armand de 
Conti. Nattier was the son of a painter, 
who in 1676 was made a member of the 
Academy. His mother, Marie Courtons, was 
a miniaturist of distinction, and Jouvenet 
was his godfather. His picture painted for 
the Academy, in 1718, is said to be now at 
Tours. At Nantes is a portrait of Mile. 
Camargo, at Brussels one of Maria Theresa 
of Austria. In 1748 he painted the Queen 
Marie Leczinska. He has had many engrav- 
ers and himself employed copyists so that his 
signatures are often open to suspicion. 

The reproduction on the upper line, at left, 


is that of the Princess Sophie, daughter of 
Louis xv., and Marie Leczinska. 

That on lower line at left is from Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's portrait of Lady Carring- 
ton, now in the South Kensington Museum. 

That on upper line at right is adapted from 
Boucher’s portrait of Madame de Pompadour 
at Versailles. 

That on lower line at right is adapted from 
a Nattier portrait of one of the ladies of the 
court of Versailles. 

Pastel 1s comparatively so little employed 
by artists that a word in its favor is not 
amiss. Pastel being chalk or pipe-clay 
molded with coloring substances, and some- 
times mucilage to give molecular cohesive- 
ness, has at the best most perishable qual- 
ity. Pictures made with pastels are easily 
ruined by touch and must be kept under 
glass; but when so protected these are 
as enduring as water or oil colors, and less 
apt to fade. The colored chalks come in 
every possible gradation of color, and to make 
them is an art in itself, Though modulations 
of tint and tone are obtained by cross hatch- 
ing and commingling of the chalks by finger- 
ing, it is desirable that each chalk stroke should 
retain its integrity. The most brilliant 
effects of light, reflections and hues, and the 
closest approximations of local color are ob- 
tained by pastels. Flesh tints, cloud effects, 
gorgeous sunsets, and pale dawns find in these 
exquisitely gradated chalks faithful, rapid 
interpreters. They are at once the most 
fascinating and the most pyrotechnic of in- 
struments for the artist. 

In view of the great interest existing at 
present in tableaux vivants we recommend 
these reproductions of Mr. Champney’s art 
to the close consideration of those contemp- 
lating such entertainments. All the portraits 
in pastel by Mr. Champney are from oil 
originals, and not from pastels, as has been 
stated erroneously. 
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37 Boulevard de Strasbourg, PARIS. 
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‘ THE MOST EXOQUISIT 
If you desire a Perfume that is ee. ELIGHTFUL, 
MOST FASHIONABLE, 


And the True Odor of the Living Flower, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ‘: VIOLETTE REINE.” 


It pleases the most fastidious and has no equal. 


Try “IXORA BREONI.” 


You will not find it in fancy boxes, for this perfume is so superior to all others as to 
permanently recommend itself, ALTHOUGH IN PLAIN PACKAGES. 


ALL FIRST CLASS DEALERS HAVE THEM. 
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il. M. JENKINS, 


297 Fifth Ave., 31st St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 


WE HAVE THE LATEST THING CUT 
‘** PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Be * Popular S Gop.” 


THE USUAL DECEMBER SHOW 








HOLIDAY GIFTS FROM LONDON, 

(the personal selection of Mr. McHugh). 

The Quaint Easy Chairs and Settles; 

Furniture of unusual Form and attractive Coloring, 

(in readiness for Covering and Cushions; Workrooms 
are at Hand for the speedy Execution of Orders), 


Racks; 
in Forest Green and Brown Oak and Old Style 
Mahogany. 





The Interesting Collection of English Pottery and 
Metal Pieces for Decorative Uses, 


BQ Leisurely Inspection is Cordially invited. 


Wall Papers and 
“Liberty’' Fabrics— 
Carriage free to all 
Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg'd.) 


The KNOX Hat 


Fall Styles Now Ready. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO 
42D st. W., AT 5TH AVE. 





THE MOST PERFECT PRODUCT OF 
AMERICAN LABOR. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 


the Wicker | 


The Occasional Tables, Gossip Chairs, Draught | 
Screens; the Book Cases, Cabinets, Pipe and Platter | 
and the Variety of unduplicated Things | 





or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for 


Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black and 


Will Not Croc 


Positively unchangeable and of su- 


* perior quality. Nothing else so fully 


(t is not enough to ask for ‘‘ Fast Black” dress 
linings, because many such that retain their color 
may crock the underclothing or discolor vy 
perspiration. 

Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: 
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MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 









tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 


world. Being compounded in accurate 


f/ uniform quality, 


) Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 

__ tails made of the same material and pro- 

™, portions, the one which is aged must be 
the better. 


) Try our YORK Cocktail—made with- 
out any sweetening—dry and delicious. 
For sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 

) ofthe principal railroads of the U. S. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
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=, F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 


39 Fen N, Y. Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly W. London. Eng. 





A collection of portraits of ladies originally | 


Fair Women from 
Vogue 


published in Vogue. 
of price, $37.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New York. | 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 





Percaline, Sateen, Silesia, 


satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. | 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be | 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- | 


best cocktails served over any barinthe | « 


proportions, they will always be found of | 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers «| 


-a| Established 1798. 191 Bank St., N.Y. I 


HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 





























Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 





| 00 per bottle. 


Our perfumes are speciaities and we 
can safely state they are unequalled 
for strength, character and lasting 
qualities. We have sold thousands 
of bottles and not received one com- 
plaint. Each package is daintily fin- 
ished and makes a charming gift. 
Ask your dealer for any of the fol- 
lowing odors that you prefer—if he 
cannot supply we will. 





Algerian Lilac, Gloire de Dijon Rose, 
Locust Blossom, Forest Fringe Violet. 
Send us $1.00 and we send, express 
paid, one bottle of either odor. If 
you mention this paper we include 
a box of Cold Cream Soap free. 


«ll| Davy s. BROWN & CO., ||l! 
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EFFECTIVE COMBINATION 





























Udge not that ye be not judged is 
one of many injunctions similar in 
import to be found among the 

sayings of the Master and his disciples. 
Even when there is no donbt of the sin- 
ner’s guilt, Jesus rebukes the would-be 
censors with the challenge : ‘¢ Let him 
who is without sin among you cast the 
first stone.’’ Christ having left man- 
kind in no doubt as to his desires in the 
matter, judged by the Master’s standard, 
the public attitude of a certain well- 
known evangelist toward fellow relig- 
ious teachers is nothing short of un- 
Christian. 

During his recent mission in this city, 
Mr. Moody did not hesitate to call in 
question the zeal, the piety and the 
learning of the clergy. Apparently he 
regards the Moody view of the Bible, 
the Moody method of saving souls 
and the Moody plan of confounding 
‘<infidels,"” as the universally best 
means of salvation; and those pastors 
who do not acquiesce in this view and 
carry on their religious work on similar 
lines, Mr. Moody unsparingly criticises. 
Some allowance ought, of course, to be 
made for an earnest man, who for years 
has breathed an atmosphere of adula- 
tion, run after by multitudes wherever 
he appears—who, more gratifying still, 
has known his work to result in the re- 
generation of hundreds of men and 
women. It is, perhaps, but natural, 
under the circumstances, that the re- 
vivalist should come to regard the truth 
as Moody sees it as the only possible 
view of truth. But after making due 
allowance for the narrowing effect of 
the special circumstances of his life, it 
is still surprising that so close a student 
of the Bible as Mr. Moody claims to 
be should so persistently overlook all 
admonitions that bear on humility and 
charity. 

Mr. Moody's critical attitude is 
the more to be deplored since the 
churches are already the objects of 
cheap sneers on the part of book- 
learned unbelievers (and their numbers 
are ever increasing) who know as little 
as Mr. Moody appears to of the 
organized educational ‘and charitable 
work that churches of every denomina- 











tion carry onin this city. These critics 
are naturally confirmed in their opinion 
as to the little worth of churches, on 
learning that so well-known a Christian 
worker pronounces against them. 


The truth is, this city contains hun- 
dreds of earnest, hardworking Christian 
pastors, who have studied the special 
needs of their congregations, and who 
preach the gospel of Christ quite 
as: conscientiously and effectively as 
the evangelist. To large numbers 
of professing Christians Mr. Moody's 
peculiar type of oratory—illustrated as 
it is, upon occasion, with pitchers, cups 
and tumblers, and by colloquies with his 
audience—is no more convincing than 
the equally sincere exhortations of Cap- 
tain Patty Watkins or other officers of 
the Salvation Army. The pew in these 
days studies and thinks; and to many 
church members the higher biblical crit- 
icism which Mr. Moody proclaims un- 
Christian isthe very truth. And again, 
Mr. Moody’s formula for the conver- 
sion of the unbeliever would have no 
effect on an intelligent doubter—not 
because he is so desperately wicked, but 
because he is fairly well informed ; and 
to him Mr. Moody seems not properly 
qualified to define what is truth, since 
he disregards all the results of biblical 
research that have been given to-the 
world during the last quarter of a cen- 


tury. 


It is quite naturally hard for Mr. 
Moody, perpetually surrounded as he is 
by applauding thousands, to realize that 
there are other Christian thousands who 
prefer the ministration of pastors whose 
points of view and whose plans for sav- 
ing sinners are unlike the views and 


plans of Mr. Moody. But incompre- 
hensible as such different ideals may be 
to him, these congregations and their 
pastors are entitled to justice from 
Christian and Pagan as well. This is 
precisely what they do not receive from 
the evangelist. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged, 
Mr. Moody. 

But the greatest of these-is charity, 
Mr. Moody. 
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MR. A. MORRIS BAGBY 


(See text for note.) 














HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


, ae who delight in the Books that 
have helped me, and How I came 
to be a Successful Author type of 

article, which talked about authors contribute 

by request to periodicals and magazines, will 
be interested in a paper on Kipling—on, not 
by, be it observed—which appeared recently 
in the London Academy. It is safe to ven- 
ture the prediction that the profession of letters 
would soon become as much under as it is 
now over stocked, if an apprenticeship any- 
thiug like as severe as that served by Kipling 
on his Anglo-Indian journal were exacted of 
diterary aspirants. His daily “ grind’ included 
preparing all telegrams of the day for press ; 
providing all extracts and paragraphs; making 
headed articles out of official reports ; writing 
such editorial notes as he had time to do; 
looking generally after (i.e. reporting, when 
occasion required, as well as arranging for 
publication) all sports, outstation and local in- 
telligence ; reading all proofs except the edi- 
torial matter. In the intervals of this busy 
life he also wrote some of the tales that have 
made him famous; among these were his 


Soldiers Three and Plain Tales from the Hills. 


* 
* * 


It will probably surprise those who regard 
Mr. Kipling as a self-worshipper, to learn 
that ‘*he distrusted his own powers so much 
that to demand a leading article from him 
filled him with anguish. He said it was above 
him, and he scarcely wrote five in as many 
years.”” 

* 

A side light was unconsciously thrown on 
the ever-disturbing maid-servant problem, 
recently, by the American mistress of one of 
the very few Japanese domestics in service in 
this country. ‘The question of how the alien 
comported herself in her new environment came 
up, and it was stated that docility, cleanliness, 
gentleness and ability were among her charac- 
teristics ; but her crowning virtue appeared to 
be that, as she had no acquaintances in the 
country, ‘*she never asked to go out.”” How 
delightful for an unfeeling mistress (how 
sadly monotonous for the maid !) this bit of 
human mechanism, that never stands, even 
for the brief space of an occasional afternoon, 
on an equality with some other human being, 
but whose perpetual attitude is that of a ser- 
vitor! A mistress need not have a kind heart 
—a little imagination would suffice—to make 
her realize that it is a species of cruelty un- 
pardonable in a Christian country to permit a 
poor alien’s horizon to be bounded by the in- 
terests of her employer's establishment, much 
less rejoice in so stifling and unenjoyable a 
state of affairs. 


* 
* * 


What would a mistress of this type think of 
an employer who, in addition to allowing the 
usual alternate Sundays and Thursdays, sends 
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the domestic to the seashore for the day, and 
plans a holiday theatre matinée for her and for 
her friends, and who arranges for her an au- 
tumn day in the woods; who also every day 
reads a little of the best news of the day to her 
and who during the election excitement care- 
fully explained the issues at stake? The per- 
sistent effort of this other mistress is to enlarge 
the horizon and broaden the interests of her 


domestics. 


* 
* * 


Poor Japanese domestic slave! Never wants 
to go out indeed! What a commentary on 


her mistress ! 


* 
* * 


Some grounds for an argument quite out- 
side the usual well-beaten art discussions 
might be found in the particular qualities 
which the counterfeiters of good pictures find 
it the easiest to imitate, with a skill which 
frequently deceives the expert. The recent 
to-do over the alleged false Millet in the 
Louvre—alleged to be false by the painter's 
descendents and a number of connoisseurs— 
and declared to be genuine by M. Lafenestre, 
the Conservateur de la peinture of the Mus- 
eum, is acase in point. The famous discus- 
sion over the Rembrandt du Pecq, a few 
years ago, in which M. Lafenestre also as- 
serted the authenticity of the disputed canvas, 
may be remembered. The number of false 
Corots is known to be something remarkable ; 
there are believed to be, or to have been, regu- 
lar manufactories for the production of this 
article of commerce—for imitation Courbets, 
for sham Diazs, for make-believe Constables, 
for mendacious Rousseaus and Daubignies, 
and even Delacroix and gentle Prud’hon 
have been successfully counterfeited. But 
no false David ever deceived the most careless 
of experts, nor a false Géréme, or Meissonier, 
or Detaille, or probably even Lord Leighton 
or Bouguereau. The distinction is nicely 
indicated by the fact that there was recently 
an argument over a painting alleged to be by 
De Neuville. In other words, great science of 
composition, of historical or archzological 
detail, and especially of clean, accurate artistic 
drawing and modeling, is quite beyond the 
reach of the counterfeiter. Good anatomical 
drawing is impossible to the unexpert ; while, 
as we have seen, what might be defined as the 
vaguer artistic qualities—tone, atmosphere, 
luminousness, even color, are much more 
within the reach of the clever falsifer. 
Whether it might thence be inferred that the 
later qualities, the suggestion of which is 
within the reach of the first comer, are inferior 
to the former which are reserved exclusively for 
the elect, is a question that offers a promising 
field, it seems to us, to the disputatiously in- 
clined. 

* 
* * 

The sensational newspapers of the day, in 
their frantic efforts to attract attention, in any 
way whatsoever, have recently been inviting the 
public to various idiotic ‘* guessing *’ contests 
as to some future event ; and a Pittsburg paper 
offered a prize of $500 for the correct guess of 
the names of the winners of the prizes and 
medals at the exhibition at the Carnegie Art 
Galleries. The exhibition is open to the 
public free, and the rooms are generally 
crowded ; andthe newspaper in question gives 
away, it is said, 2,000 copies a day, so that 
this mild form of lottery is presented with all 
the facilities. 
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A GAME OF CHANCE 


By NeirH Boyce 


CHAPTER VIII. 


[In the opening chapter Mrs. Ransom, a handsome mar- 
ried woman, having driven over to the railway station for 
her cousin, Dick Creighton, fills up the time on the way to 
her home by expressing her dissatistaction at having to stay 
in America instead of enjoying herself in Europe, and out- 
lining her plans for mitigating herennui. She also felicitates 
herself on having secured her cousin, Beatrix, as a compan- 
ion forher children. Trix is musical, desirous of going in 
for a career, but glad to find temporary refuge with her 
cousin, where, in return for a home, she acts in the capacity 
of nurse, governess and companion. | 


Olonel Ransom. slowly followed his wife 
€: upstairs. 

‘<] want to speak to you for a few 
moments, Cecilia. Are you very tired ?”’ 

** That depends on what you want to say, 
Theodore.”’ 

She threw off her long white cloak and stood 
before the mirror, turning her blond head 
from side to side. Not a hair of all its smooth 
abundance seemed to have been disturbed ; 
her gown looked as fresh as at the moment 
she had put it on ; even the roses she held in 
her hand had scarcely faded. It was a pecul- 
iar property of Cecilia’s—this faculty of com- 
ing cool and undisturbed through the ordeal 
even of a dance in midsummer. To-night all 
trace of fatigue had disappeared from her face 
—obliterated by the influence of some emotion 
which lent a proud brilliance to her eyes and 
a faint color to her smooth cheeks. An air of 
triumph, a subtle aroma of conquest, floated 
about her. She had never been more beauti- 
ful. Her dark eyes shone like jewels, and 
some hint of restlessness—some vague tremor 
of the soul—softened curiously their frosty 
brightness. As though conscious of these 
evidences of latent excitement and willing to 
conceal them, she sat down by the window 
and turned her shoulder to the light, looking 
out silently over the moonlit sea. The Col- 
onel stood at a little distance from her, twist- 
ing his gray mustache and jingling the coins 
in his pocket —a habit she disliked. 

‘‘ Well, it’s about Creighton,”’ he said at 
last impatiently. I can’t stand the way he’s 
going on—I won't stand it. If he’s going to 
pose as a connection of my family, and make 
my house his headquarters, he'll have to pull 
up short, that’s all.”’ 

“ Don’t be unpleasant, Theodore. 
see why you should make a scene. 
has Dick been doing ? ” 

She kept her face averted, and her voice 
trembled slightly. 

“*« Doing? Now, Cecilia, you know per- 
fectly well. I've spoken to you before about 
this. Creighton’s idle, and he’s dissipated. 
He's going as straight to the dogs as any fellow 
I know. And I won't have sucha man about, 
that’s all. If you want your hangers-on, to 
run errands and that sort of thing, it’s all right. 
If any man likes that occupation I don’t 
object, so long as he’s reasonably well-behaved. 
But you must see ng 

«<I see that you're unjust to Dick—you 
always have been. He isn’t a ‘hanger-on.” 
He doesn’t make your house his headquarters. 
He’s down here now because I asked him ; 
and I asked him because I want him.”* 

«¢ What do you want him for? It doesn't 
strike me he’s particularly amusing, or even 
useful.”” 

«« Well, I dare say he doesn’t try to amuse 

ou, Theodore, and there’s no reason why he 
should. That's not what he’s here for. Other 


I don’t 
What 





(Continued on page 400.) 
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(Continued from page 398 ) 
people find him entertaining and I find him 
useful. I’ve got to have some men here that 
aren't tied hand-and-foot to business.”’ 

‘*Certainly nobody could quarrel with 
Creighton on that score,”’ said Colonel Ran- 
som, sarcastically. ‘‘But it seems to me, 
Cecilia, that you're not doing him any kind- 
ness, encouraging him in the life he’s leading 
now. Why doesn’t he gotowork? He has 
no money—a little capital that he’s living on 
now, and to judge from the rate he’s been go- 
ing it there must be mighty little of that left.”’ 

«<I don’t see that that’s your affair, Theo- 
dore, or mine.”” 

“Yes, it is. If you have any influence 
with Creighton you ought to check him up. 
And if you can’t, I will. The men at the 
club have talked to me about him. I know 
he’s in debt over his ears, and they tell me 
he’s gambling away what money he’s got left. 
He’s been taking ‘¢ fliers’’ and backing horses 
ever since I knew him; and he’s losing his 
head, if he ever had any. He must be getting 
down pretty near to rock bottom.”’ 

The Colonel began to walk to and fro 
across the floor. Cecilia lay back in her chair, 
one bare arm thrown up to support her head. 
Her face was in shadow, her eyes closed. 

«I'll speak to him,”’ she said, in a low 


voice. ‘*But I think he means to—to do 
something. I thought he would marry Brant 
Vivian.”” 


«© Well, if he does I°ll cut his acquaint- 
ance! ’’ exclaimed Colonel Ransom, angrily. 
‘¢ A man that can’t make a living in any way 
but that is 2 

‘¢ Theodore, do stop! I’m not going to 
listen to any more abuse of Dick. It might 
bea good thing for him to marry Brant. She’s 
fond of him yn 

‘<It would be the worst thing on earth for 
both of them. The only salvation for that 
man is work! *’ 

*¢ Your universal panacea! ”’ 

‘« And it is, Cecilia, so it is! Who are 
the fools that say work isn’t good for its own 
sake? Show methe man that doesn’t put the 
best of himself into some work, and I’jl show 
you a flabby, soft-skinned creature, a sap- 
headed re , 

«¢ Yes, yes, no doubt you're right! We're 
all the better for some aim—some object— 
only,’’ Cecilia said, clasping her hands over 
her eyes, “ you mustn’t insist that the object 
shall be the same forall of us! you must have 
a little charity.”” 

«¢«Charity!’* the Colonel sniffed, scornfully. 

«¢ Yes—We all need it! None of us can 
understand another's needs and—temptations."’ 

Was this Cecilia? The Colonel stared in- 
credulously. 

‘¢ You're generally hard enough on them,”’ 
he remarked. 

«¢ Yes—it’s true. I hate a fool—and most 
of the vicious things people do in this world 
are the result of feeble brains. It takes a 
strong head to walk the straight path.”" 

Cecilia rose abruptly. 

‘<I’ve been thinking,’’ she added, slipping 
the rings off and on her long fingers, ‘that 
you're half right about Dick. He ought to go 
away, to start somewhere again. He has an 
offer from a firm in London—he said to-day 
he thought he might go.”’ 

‘He did? Well, that’s the best thing I’ve 
heard of him yet. Encourage him, by all 
means. 











, 


If he'd stick to steady work for five 
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years and then find some nice girl to take him 
in hand and keep him up to the mark—I be- 
lieve he might amount to something ; at any 
rate he’s doing no good here.”” 

** No,’” said Cecilia. 

‘Hanging about—about Beatrix, and put- 
ting notions into her head !*’ The Colonel 
frowned. ‘* Confound the fellow, with his soft 
voice and love-songs and flirting ways—you 
don’t think she cares anything about him, do 
you, Cie?”’ 

““Why, dear Theodore! in two weeks? 
Perhaps —she’s susceptible—but I fancy Bea- 
trix has an anchor out, though I don’t know 
how strong it is. Do you remember, she was 
engaged—the affair was broken off just before 
she came to us. I don’t know just why, but 
I think the man repented in time—he was 
poor and perhaps he thought—well, I don’t 
know what. It doesn’t matter. The point 
is that he’s turned up again—he’s in New 
York and Trix is corresponding with him. 
And that reminds me, she said to-day that she 
wants to go away.” 

‘“*To go away! Where and what for?*’ 

‘* To New York—toteach music. Proba- 
bly she means to marry Burton.”’ 

The Colonel looked perplexed and troubled. 

‘*I don't think we ought to let her go 
alone. Do you know anything about this 
man?’ 

‘« No—except that he was a professor of 
mathematics or history or something. I never 
saw him. I shall have to look out for somebody 
else for the children, if Trix insists on going. 
It’s a frightful nuisance—and I’m sure she'd 
much better stop where she is.”” 

Cecilia yawned frankly, and going to her 
toilet-table began to unfasten the jeweled pins 
which flashed from the laces of her corsage. 

‘<I’m going to take that necklace in and 
have Barbour look at it,’’ said the Colonel, 
absently, 

Cecilia shrugged her shoulders; she was in 
no mood for further discussion. 

“ Good-night, dear,” she said, and turneda 
cool, smiling face to her husband’s kiss. 

The smile disappeared as the door closed 
behind him. Cecilia rang her bell, and began 
slowly to take off her gown. Her face wore 
an absorbed look, The fine horizontal lines 
scored themselves again across her forehead. 
Presently she sat down in the low chair and, 
leaning her elbows on the table, stared into the 
mirror. Her eyes were troubled—something 
had shattered their usual calm as a pebble 
shatters the glass of a pool. She gazed at her- 
self, doubtfully, almost distrustfully, with a 
growing resentment. Absurd—that she who 
refused to tolerate emotions, who owned no 
passion (except ambition and the subsidiary 
habit of play) should have been disturbed, 
shaken—and by what? 

Cecilia sighed and changed her position as a 
knock on the door roused her. The French- 
woman entered with her peculiar, gliding 
walk, almost noiseless. She moved quickly, 
performing all her duties with exact deftness. 
Cecilia did not look at her even when she 
came to the more personal offices of the toilet. 
She was not, as a rule, susceptible to the influ- 
ence of minor personalities, nor subject to the 
sudden physical attractions or antipathies of a 
more sensitive nature. The reason of her 
growing dislike of having Elise about her lay 
solely in the fact that she was no longer able 
to consider her a mere machine. The woman 
had asserted her individuality, after an unpleas- 
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ant fashion. 
women, nevertheless felt now a curious dis- 
comfort at the touch of her maid’s smooth, 
dry fingers—so much so that she attempted to 


Cecilia, the least imaginative of 


cut short her ministrations. But Elise, ignor- 
ing her, went on inflexibly brushing out her 
mistress’s blonde hair till it shone like amber 
satin. Her face, reflected in the mirror, wore 
a hard and sullen expression. She manipu- 
lated her comb in a fashion even more ungen- 
tle than usual. 
‘‘ Take care !*’ Cecila cried sharply at last. 

At this Elise began to talk in her smooth, 
clicking tones which gradually, as she became 
excited, increased in velocity. She was sorry 
to trouble Madame, but Madame must under- 
stand that promises had not been kept. She 
had waited now so long, but she could not 
wait forever. She must have the money. 
She wanted to go home and marry. Was 
she to lose her dot and her husband al] be- 
cause 

** You are foolish to want to go away 
interrupted Cecilia. ‘* You made your money 
in my service—you get good wages. Why 
should you want to marry? Wait another 
year—then you will have seventy-five hundred 
francs, and I will add another five hundred for 
luck.”* . 

The Frenchwoman’s eyes gleamed, and she 
hesitated for a moment, then broke out again 
suspiciously. How did she know that the 
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money would be paid afterall? Madame had 
promised so many times 
** You know it will be paid. My husband 


isrich, but I cannot ask him for such a sum 
all at once.’” 

** Money can always be found,”* said Elise. 

‘<It can’t be picked up inthe street. I will 
get it for you, but not all together.”” 

**But I need it all. Madame could sell 
something—some jewels———"" 

«‘ You know I have nothing that would not 
be missed.”’ 

‘*¢ Madame has other diamonds.”’ 

At these words Cecilia started and looked 
sharply at the impassive face reflected above 
her own. Slowly she changed color. 

She was silent for some moments, biting her 
lip nervously and frowning. At last she said: 

‘<I will see what I can do—but if you press 
me you will get nothing. There is some 
money in my purse--twenty dollars. Take 
that, and for heaven’s sake give me some 
peace.”” 

“T am very sorry to trouble Madame,’’ re- 
peated the maid, softly, “but I am sure 
Madame will find it possible to get me the 
money soon. Otherwise I know Monsieur 
the Colonel will pay it.”’ 

At this veiled threat Cecilia raised her head 
with all her old defiant spirit. She looked 
straight before her, her dark eyes hard and 
cold as agates under their half-drooping lids. 

** You are an imbecile,’* was all she deigned 
to say, except a curt word of dismissal a few 
moments later. 

Left alone, she sat still for some time, draw- 
ing the end of her long braid through her 
“ngers. Her face was pale and set as a mask 
of marble—all color and life had died out of 
it under the pressure of her heavy thoughts. 
How tired, how tired she was of it all ! Would 
it not be easier, after all, to cut the knot—to 
throw herself on Theodore’s generosity ? This 
strain, under which she had lived for months, 
was slowly breaking her down. 


Then she rallied, setting her teeth. She 
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would play the game out tothe end! There 
was still a chance for her, and luck must 
turn sometime. Her pride and every instinct 
of her ease-loving nature shrank from the 
humiliation of a confession and the penance 
which would be exacted of her—for the Col- 


onel, inflexibly just, would find some way to 
punish her! Some money must be found for 
Elise—that was plain. Evidently she knew 
about the diamonds—the woman was sharper 
even than she had thought! And a hint of 


this matter dropped just now to Colonel Ran- 
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som would mean a revelation of the whole 
tangle in which she was involved. 

She had broken her solemn promise to her 
husband. She hadygambled away thousands 
of dollars —she was deeply in debt ; these facts 
and the affair of the diamonds might at any 
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moment come out against her. Cecilia knew 
exactly what she had to face; and she knew, 
too, that no other indiscretion could rise up to 
menace her. She had always prided herself 
upon keeping clear—even of rumors of any 
sentimental affair. She had given no handle 
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to gossip. 


She had gained, deservedly, the 


reputation of an ambitious woman—far-seeing, 


calculating and cold. She loved the intellect- 
ual aspect of the social game which she was 
playing—as in a game of chess she watched 
herself with keen zest against a clever oppo- 


nent And the mental excitement of financial 
speculation provided the outlet which her nat- 
ural vitality required, and which hitherto had 
sufficed her perfectly. With indulgence, how- 
ever, it bade fair to grow into a passion that 


(Continued on page 404.) 
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(Continued from page 401.) 
might overwhelm her cool judgment, master 
her will, and even dominate her ambition. 
It was the positive vice which balanced Cecil- 
ia’s many negative virtues. 

She herself realized these facts perfectly ; 
but she chose to find the excitement, without 
which, she declared—perhaps justly—that she 
could not live, in this form of dissipation 
rather than in the more or less serious flirta- 
tions with which other women of her acquaint- 
ance occupied themselves. 

Cecilia certainly had had her ¢ affairs—’’ no 
one of which, however, had ended seriously, 
or even threatened the peace of that excellent 
man, the Colonel. She played the game of 
flirtation with skill, keen enjoyment, and a 
certain subtlety, which, ruling out emotion, 
emphasized the finer aspects of the thing and 
lifted it above the level of the commonplace. 
She flirted, then, as she played chess or écarté ; 
as she fenced, as she planned and mated social 
moves—with a coolness and self-control which 
made her a fascinating adversary. 

So, at all events, it had been. At twenty 
she had married ; and in the ten years that 
had since passed she had been proof against 
tricks of the imagination. No emotion had 
been strong enough to blind her merciless an- 
alytic scrutiny, or to stir her against her will. 
She had been one to jest cruelly at scars. 

Now the woman sat facing her thirty years, 
her calmly consistent life, and the conscious- 
ness that in some strange, sudden way a crisis 
in that life had come—a crisis wholly unex- 
pected, undreamed of. 

As she mused, that unaccustomed haze of 
softness veiled her eyes again. She absently 
half unplaited the glimmering strands of her 
hair and coiled them about her fingers ; she 
bent forward and examined in the glass her 
bare shoulders, full and firm ; the outline of 
her face, softened by the framing hair; the 
smooth fairness of her skin. She wore a half- 
startled, incredulous look—as of one who has 
heard the voice of something mysterious. 

In her memory had started up a scene from 
the time of her girlhood, magically fresh and 
vivid. She could hear the crash of the break- 
ers on the rocks, see the flash of their white 
crests through the June darkness, smell the salt 
of the blown spray. She lived over again that 
moment, so keen, so intense, when at the soft 
touch of a hand upon her own, the sound of 
her name murmured half-aloud, some strange 
emotion had risen in her like a warm throb- 
bing tide, seeming to bear her on toward an 
unknown shore. The moment had passed—- 
the tide of feeling had ebbed as swiftly, as un- 
accountably, as it came, leaving but arid sand. 
Yet from that time she had been conscious of 
a secret difference in her mental attitude toward 
Dick Creighton. She had not loved him—no, 
not exactly—but it seemed that if he had 
possessed wealth, or prospects, Cecilia might 
have foregone her ambitions and been married 
tohim. But, Dick being quite impossible, 
Cecilia had adopted toward him a tone of 
cousinly tolerance, and without a regret become 
Mrs. Colonel Ransom. 

And yet to-night—was it the sound of the 
sea in the darkness, Creighton’s touch and 
voice as after a waltz they stood together in 
the veranda overlooking the beach ?—that 
moment, that emotion of long ago had revived 
in a fulness of strength which came perilously 
near to sweeping her away. 


(To be continued.) 
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CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Hile excavating at Toronto for the 
Borgo Nuovo buildings, a hoard of 
silver vessels was brought to light, 
showing the industrial art of Italy during the 
Greek period. A couple of dishes, in the 
centre two half-figures in relief—viz., a Dio- 
nysius and a Bachant—a fine chalice decorated 
with Amorini and garlands of roses, with 
leaves and apples, rubies embedded in the ap- 
ples—a hypocriterion or support of a vase with 
ornaments and flowers—a large pyxis, the 
cover of the pyxis in the richest decoration, a 
victory crowning a war, a nude youth in front. 
This treasury was found beneath a Roman 
pavement, and seems to have been hidden 
probably in a wooden chest, at a very super- 
ficial depth, in the last Helenic times. 


THE ALLEGED RAEBURN PORTRAIT OF BYRON 


The much disputed Raeburn portrait of By- 
ron has been brought to America by a Mr. 
Tchenhaiiser, of the Berkeley Galleries in 
London. There is great doubt that such a 
portrait has any existence ; and the arguments 
against it are that in 1805, when the portrait was 
said to be painted, Sir Henry Raeburn, then 
at the zenith of his success, was in Scotland 
painting, and Mrs. Byron could not have paid 
the price for it, or desire so expensive a por- 
trait of her immature son, whose face was not 
then remarkable for its beauty ; nor had Byron 
then given promise of fame, as he was only in 
his seventeenth year, passing from Harrow 
school to Trinity College, Cambridge. Neither 
is there any reliable data that Byron and the 
painter, Raeburn, ever met. 


ST. PETERSBURG ART EXHIBITION 
THE RED CROSS 


IN AID OF 


The Emperor of Russia, accompanied by the 
Empress, opened the exhibition of paintings at 
St. Petersburg under the direction of the Im- 
perial Society, for. the encouragement of art, 
which had been organized by the French art- 
ists in aid of the Sisters of the Red Cross. 
Their majesties were accompanied by mem- 
bers of the imperial family, the chief person- 
ages of the court, and state members of the 
French embassy, representatives of Russian 
art societies—all of whom were received by 
Princess Olga of Oldenburg, President of the 
society, The emperor purchased Flameng’s 
painting of Napoleon and the King of Rome, 
and the celebrated picture by Jules Lefebre, 
called Magdalen in the Gr. The empress 
bought a charming water color by Mme. 
Coutal, Spring Flowers. 


HOW THE ENTRANCE FEE PROPOSAL IS 
REGARDED 


In the French Chamber of Deputies they 
are agitating the proposition to charge an en- 
trance fee at the Louvre and National gal- 
leries. M. Bouguereau, who is never known 
to enter the Louvre, is in favor of it provided 
students of art be admitted free. The public 
view the matter with indignation. Le Figaro 
denounces the attempt as a contemptible trick 
to put a little more money into interested 
pockets, and asks the pertinent question : 
What would have become of Millet, Jules 
Dupré, Daubigny, Daumier, Barye and other 
artists, who in their youth were poor, un- 
known, and with all their genius were refused 
recognition in the Salons? 
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SPEEDING TOWARD THE WEST——-FINDS CON- 
VENTION IRKSOME-—THE SEVERAL-TIMES- 
REMOVED COUSIN—NOVELTIES IN 
PAJAMAS 


N town I have no doubt they are making a 
I noise. I suppose by this time there is 
quite a fusilade of fire crackers and the 
other abominations with which we celebrate the 
two great national holidays, Fourth of July and 
Christmas. I am indeed delighted to get 
away. I fear that I have tired of enthusiasm ; 
and the festival, after all, as I have often said 
before, is only for children and servants and a 
lot of leeches. I am on an express train flying 
west as fast as possible, but even in that new- 
born civilization I expect to be asked for tips 
innumerable. I have no doubt the savage 
species American, who has hardly been taught 
the rudiments of Christianity, is as eager for a 
Christmas gift as perhaps the Hottentot who 
has just swallowed a missionary. However, I 
am glad to get into afree life. I have always 
regarded London as a city of conventions and 
conventionalities ; and Paris, with its absurd 
little rules as to what is proper and what is not 
proper, especially in respect to women, is 
almost as narrow. New York is growing 
more limited in its ideas, more restricted in its 
social practices year by year. Not that I am 
sorry for this, because I am a stickler for con- 
ventions and conventionalities—but you know 
that one suffers dyspepsia sometimes from too 
much partridge and there is a longing in our 
beings for just a bit of pork and beans; and so 
here I am, on an express train, flying towards 
the great prairies of the West. I made this 
observation before, but I am so delighted at 
being able to get away, that under the circum- 
stances I cannot help but repeat myself. 

It was just yesterday that I was discussing 
the subject of conventions, and with it certain 
prejudices which to me are a trifle absurd. It 
does seem ridiculous that a well-born woman 
cannot walk alone in the Burlington Arcade 
in London, and that she cannot be seen any- 
where on Picadilly unattended after two 
o'clock. In Paris the Bois and the'Boulevard 
and the Rue de la Paix are sealed avenues 
to her in the afternoon; and like Cinderella 
she must fly from the Palais du Glace as soon 
as the shades of evening begin to gather. To 
an independent American spirit all this seems 
absurd, and it is galling. Here we have not 
exactly reached that stage, but we overdo 
things where our sentiments and alot of 


sickly sentimentality control us. One of 
the most absurd American ideas is 
that respecting the ties of relationship. 


There is hardly a day on which, when I pick 
up my morning paper, I do not see some ter- 
rifying heading about a crime or a misde- 
meanor committed by the second, third or 
fourth cousin of one of what these journals 
call our leading families and—odious word ! 
—multi-millionaires. I am not of the opinion 
that blood is thicker than water. Why should 
I, because a cousin, or an uncle, or a distant 
relative, who nas been a source of annoyance 
and sorrow to the family, chooses to marry 
some woman or other far below his station in 
life, recognize him and his family? One 
might go to the wedding and keep up appear- 
ances—although one’s name would possibly 
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(Continued from page 404.) 

be seen in the papers as giving a semi-family 
official seal to the event; but afterward, 
when there are children, why should 
these third or fourth cousins, if they 
are not congenial, be forced, by the 
conventions of a sickly sentimentality, 
to consort with one another because there 
is a remote tie of blood? In fact, in 
a large family, when the brothers and 
sisters marry and have families of their own, 
there begins that natural separation. Many of 
our own kinspeople are absolute strangers to 
us. This line of reflection has been suggested 
to me by a paragraph which I read in a New 
York paper concerning the maudlin ravings of 
a person in the alcoholic ward at Bellevue, 
protesting against the cruel treatment and neg- 
lect of some fifth cousins whose name he was 
certainly unworthy to bear. I know in that 
particular case that money had been sent time 
and time again, until at last this relative be- 
came nothing else than a type of the ordinary 
blackmailer. This is a convention which I 
really should like to see swept away, and I 
have no doubt that people with common sense 
will agree with me. 

Turning again, as I am expected, to the 
subject of clothes, I must again state that never 
has there been a season in which there were 
fewer novelties. The minds of a number have 
become sombre, and the popular taste seems to 
run to black. We hada very short run of the 
brilliant Scotch plaids and tweeds, and to-day 
it is rare to see even a bright brown on the 
streets. Black serges and tweeds and the 
reefer (which has gained unexpected popular- 
ity) are the only new things so far that the 
winter has given us. The square derby hats 
have been affected by a number of men, but I 
think they are hideous. A few very large 
and stout men, however, can wear these ; but 
as for others, they should avoid them—but of 
course they won't. 

In ties there are absolutely no new designs. 
Everywhere it is the black, dark blues and 
greens with the same little white figures 
sprinkled over them, or here and there by way 
of a variation the same designs in yellows and 
reds, The Ascots are very much less puffed 
and the aprons meet at a very sharp angle. 

I really believe that the greatest novelties 
are in dressing gowns and pajamas. These 
are of all hues of the rainbow and the stripes 
of bright pink and blue are much wider than 
formerly and in the former are of that staring 
hue that one sees in the old-fashioned cream 
candy. Collars continue upright and the all- 
round turn-down is not as much in vogue as it 
was during the autumn. I am delighted to have 
got out of the realm of Christmas gifts. I do 
not mean cold cash, but the articles which 
people will present to you at this time. By 
being away I am possibly out of mind; and 
really I have always had a horror for home- 
made arrangements and I have enough pen- 
cils and pocket-books and all that sort of 
thing, to stock a shop. However, the smart- 
est this year are made of pigskin and the sil- 
ver should be solid and plain without any 
repoussé work. I think we are coming to our 
senses. I had some very pretty things of that 


character sent me from the London shops and 
I see them now, or rather did see them before 
I left New York, at several of the leading 
places there ; so that if anybody insists upon 
sending me anything I would rather it would 
be of silver or of leather or a combination 
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of both. If a monogram or crest is used, it 
should be engraved. 

Meadows comes with me. I presume he 
would liked to have spent his Christmas at 
home; but then my ideas of discipline are 
rigid, and to my mind a servant must be like 
a soldier and an automaton. I have possibly 


a little of the ego in my nature, and there 
are times when I would delight in playing a 
Paganini sonata while other people suffered. 
I think at times we all like power, and we 
love to show it. 






OOOH 
A LA RUSSE! A LA RUSSE ! 

He last Paris cry, not only in costly 
apparel but in bijouterie turned out 
in all its polychromatic splendor of 

personal golden ornaments, articles de luxe, 
toilette service, furnishings for writing tables, 
dinner service, coffee service—everything beau- 
tiful, in fact, useful or ornamental, is made 
after Russian models. Fashion has set her 
seal upon them all—ours be the pleasure to see 
the fad well carried out. For personal wear, 
the Russian jeweled belt is a most gorgeous af- 
fair, with its precious stones in the matrix 
enormous in size, or studded with brilliantly 
cut gems, or surfaces sprinkled with turquoise 
the size of filberts, forming flexible gold panels, 
yielding to the curves of the waist. 


JEWELED CHAINS, COLLARS, AND TIARA 


To be fashionably equipped in jewelry, 
one should not be wanting in so imposing a 
girdle; nor should one lack a long chain of 
precious gems-—rubies, diamonds, or pearls, 
measuring from forty-five to fifty-four inches 
in length. One of these very long chains— 
all pearls, was numbered among a bride’s gifts 
not long ago, the snug sum of seventy-five 
thousand dollars having been exchanged for it. 
The cut gems are set in these chains so that 
they sparkle from both sides. No necklace is 
quite so smart as a golden thread, the finest of 
Venetian chains, from which are suspended 
marvelously brilliant stones, not priceless, 
but often matchless. Then small fortunes lie 
in the jeweled bangles—a superb string of 
picked stones. Tiaras are splendid, so are 
riviéres, jeweled collars, ribbons of diamond 
lace work, and the many rows of pearls, 
clasped by a magnificent stone. Beautiful 
rings, jeweled watches, brooches, scent and 
salts bottles with jeweled tops, golden opera 
glasses, diamond wrought lorgnettes, chain 
purses, fans more or less bediamonded, 
jeweled pins for the hair, and pins as lovely 
for the hat, side-combs that sparkle, and back- 
combs that rise in scintillating beauty of de- 
sign—these are the trappings of grand tenue, 
with as marked and distinct a time and place 
when they should be worn as the fasts and 
feasts on the church calendar. 


TOO MUCH JEWELRY WORN IN FOREIGN 


SOCIETY 


There has crept into smart society abroad 
a custom of wearing too much jewelry by day- 
light, and even pearl necklaces, the one string 
particularly, are worn continuously, with the 
excuse that the warmth of the neck improves 
the Orient and preserves the color. Few re- 
frain at evening functions from overloading 
themselves with a variety of jewels ; as many as 
two and three necklaces are worn by those 
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who consider their taste beyond criticism. 
This weakness, combined with the lavish use 
of strass gems in full-dress gown embroidery, 
is barbaric, loud and discordant. Then, too, 
is there not something grotesque in paying 
such fabulous prices for real gems and ming- 
ling them in with cheap imitations with an air 
of such self-satisfaction? To outdazzle one’s 
neighbor is the mission of the dinner, the ball 
and every gathering of fashion—perhaps a 
little more pronounced of late, or may it. not 
be that opportunities have been enlarged by 
fashion’s advocacy of diamonds by the pound ? 


COSTUME SEEN AT THE JEWELER’S 


As le beau monde do their Christmas shop- 
ping mainly at the jewelry establishments, and 
as there is undoabtedly an affinity between 
pretty clothes and jewels, we shall find very 
much more dress worn by the crowds rushing in 
and out of the famous shops than is customary 
under any other circumstances. There is the 
excuse, too, that many are en route to a 
breakfast, or ceremonious luncheon, or some 
other social engagement. One very lovely 
toilette in drap d’eté was simply perfect, and 
worn by a Titianesque beauty it was alto- 
gether fascinating. Imagine how that delicious 
tone of pale cinnamon would harmonize with 
such hair and clear complexion. The skirt 
was the very latest model, without flare, yet 
not narrow—faultless in line, with a broad 
band of richest stone marten—at least nine 
inches of fur visible—placed below the knee. 
The bodice was round with open fronts and 
belted simply with folds of Duchesse satin of 
the same shade ; while the sleeves were corded 
from wrists to shoulders and stitched, having 
ruffles of lace falling over the hand. A won- 
derfully becoming conceit in fur was a cape 
and revers united to epaulettes, built to match 
the stone marten skirt band and fitting the 
figure to a charm, showing off the lace vest 
with jabot cravatte to great advantage. A 
muff completed the effect of fur, and from the 
side a lace handkerchief, in genuine Victorian 
style, peered out in a fluff of transparency. 
The hat had the outward signs of a virot, in a 
reddish brown felt, draped with velvet of the 
same tone in graded shades, the crown losing 
none of its contour and the massing of velvet 
with two upright ends on the left, beautified 
by a cluster of yellow roses which beggar 
description, for they invested a life and charm 
of their own into the hat. 


THE FLOUNCED SKIRT 


Then came a gown de style, quaint and cap- 
tivating in its picturesqueness. A royal blue 
Marie Louise in satin-faced cloth. One of 
the novel skirts which require a masterly hand 
it was, with five ungathered flounces, for the 
wearer was tall, each cut separately to fit the 
under silk skirt on which they were mounted. 
There was apparently no graduation—they alk 
seemed of one width, and were simply stitched 
on the edge. A belted bodice was draped 
sans seams, with open fronts where the 
plastron was of Venetian guipure, and so were 
the loose ends of Empire cravatte. The 
sleeves repeated the motif of the skirt—that is, 
they fell in a succession of ungathered ruffles, 
but were graduated from shoulder to wrist, and 
stitched on the edge, guipure lace frills falling 
over the hand and matching the plastron lace. 
The gown received its cachet from an étole, 
or stole-cape of gray Australian fur, with high 


(Continued on page 408.) 
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(Continued from page 406.) 
collar, the inside lined with blue velvet, show- 
ing an outer border of the fur. The cape 
spread across the shoulders, giving great width, 
was then slashed and formed immense revers 
in front—turning back from the plastron, 
tapering to waist, and passing under the belt, 
where spreading out gradually the ends fell to 
the bottom of the skirt. A large muff was 
not wanting, nor could one fail to see the 
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VOGUE 


fully fine effect in long curves, suggesting 
garlands. The round bodice was draped with 
a high velvet ceinture, and above it a separate 
velvet drapery crossing to the left, the upper- 
bodice seemingly of straps of breitschwantz 
and finest of jetted lace entredeux, over white. 
An open velvet boléro, lined with rose-pink 
satin, entirely covered with finest hand-bead 
and jet sequin embroidery, with high collar 
cut in one with the boléro, forming sharp 


Sag 


\ 
\ Shaded violet to purple velvet theatre 
\ bodice, worn with skirt of light purple velvet 


heavy white satin linings of both étole and 
muff, the effect a very happy one in contrast 
with the fur. A Louis xvi. hat of blue vel- 
vet—crowned with a mass of blue plumes 
which seemed to twine luxuriously round the 
crown and cover the brim, with two such 
lovely roses as belong to June’s choicest flow- 
ering tucked coquettishly under the brim. 


MOTHERS AS RIVALS 


We all know the type of pretty woman 
whose forty years and over never carry her 
beyond five-and-twenty, when she appears be- 
fore her world, and whose daughter is always 
taken for her sister—or should be. 

One of these juvenile mammas quite eclipsed 
the buds at a tea one afternoon not long ago 
by her radiant beauty and charming toilette, 
which riveted all eyes and called forth nothing 
but praise. 

The costume was a combination of breit- 
schwantz and velvet ; the bottom of the skirt 
in fur, several inches high, with a black velvet 
upper-skirt attached ; and where the fur and 
velvet met, an Irish-point bordering of roses— 
a superb example—was laid on with wonder- 


brocaded with satin figures in gold and lavender. 


points in front and wired to keep in place— 
was lined inside with [Irish point also. 
Expressly made to fit the collar and 
form an inside facing, besides  coat- 
sleeves of breitschwantz, with crenelated 
velvet embroidered tabs falling over the tops 
en epaulette, the fur falling over the hand, as 
sO many smart women are wearing fur cuffs 
and all fur trimmings, with the lace under- 
neath. As for the crimson and rose-pink vel- 
vet toque it was a dream with its pink ostrich 
tips and white osprey, the loveliest of pearl 
hat-pins, quite worthy of the hat and the 
brooch supporting the feathers, a copy of an 
antique, not infrequent among the best of 
millinery ornaments. One must remember 
that no description does justice to a living per- 
sonality ; the smile, the voice, the glance, 
grace of manner, all add such fascination to 
an engaging woman, that when bien mise she 
is irresistible. 


ORIENTAL SILKS 


We see very little of the finest of Oriental 
silks, as there can be little market for them— 
only occasional demands for purposes of 
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grande luxe. Among the prettiest uses is a 
deshabille. They are ofall silks the most 
ideal in color for that sort of gown. 

Fancy such a rare stuff in pale iris, built 
with a princesse back and fronts closed, but 
bodice very open, loose and draped in a sort 
of pouch on one side, crossing then in a low 
curve below the waist line, for the front of 
skirt has a shallow front opening below the 
waist, but it is hidden under a band of sable 
which continues round the open loose bodice 
fronts, and forms a border for the bottom of 
the demi-train skirt besides. A lace vest, in 
cascades of appliqué lace, four flounces falling 
over each other, fills up the space between these 
open fronts and a high velvet collar in two 
deeper shades than the silk is attached 
to the white silk vest bodice worn underneath. 
A broad lace barb of appliqué is tied round 
the throat, with a large bow in front. A 
ceinture in two shades of iris velvet is attached 
from the sides only, defining the waist line in 
the back. The sleeves are loosely draped 
across the sleeve lining with a deep fall of 
appliqué a little below the elbow, which gives 
the effect of a manche réligieuse. 


An original and lovely design for a table 
cover for a white and gold drawing-room is 
one recently seen. The foundation was a very 
satiny quality of table damask. The pattern, 
which extended over this shiny background, 
was a conventional one, consisting of rather 
small figures—ones that well loaned them- 
selves to the following treatment. Each one 
of these figures was outlined with a pretty em- 
broidery stitch in silk, of one shade of rose- 
pink to harmonize with the tone of the room. 
It was made to fit the top, but not to extend 
over it. Pink satin ribbon, three inches wide, 
outlined the edge of this cover, and a fall of 
Louis xvi. lace fell over and beyond the edge 
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of the table as a ruffle. The table was white 
and gold, as were also the few choice orna- 
ments which rested upon this dainty and har- 
monious foundation. 











DORIS 


Went to a progressive dinner on New 
Year's eve—of course I shouldn't have 
gone if I hadn't supposed Doris would 
be there ; Doris, the beautiful, the wilful, has 
led me a pretty dance for several years. I've 
been bored at dances, teas, in fact functions of 
all kinds, simply because Doris liked to go, 
and I liked Doris—extraordinarily. I had 
loved her so long, asked her so often and been 
flouted, that I felt sure if she should take pity 
on me at last I should be like a man out of 
a job—an Othello with his occupation gone. 
I hadn't seen her since Christmas Day, when 
she recounted to me all the lovely roses and 
violets she had received from other men 
(Doris is a belle), and I inwardly cursed them 
all for their daring. She looked at me out of 
the corner of her eye and said : ‘* Thank you 
so much for the book.** 

«¢ Will you read it, and ponder it ?”” said I. 

‘Oh, some day,’” said this most trying 
person, indifferently. 

Now the book, which had occupied my 
waking thoughts for six weeks (also my salary 
for a month), was the love songs of three cen- 
turies, printed on vellum, and bound—well, 
as only a book for Doris should be bound. 
And I wrote on the fly-leaf, “Tout 4 vous!”” 
There was only one thing about Doris that 
distressed me, and that was her fondness for 
society, as it caused me to spend most of my 
evenings rushing about from dinner to dance— 
from tea to theatre. She knew why I went, 
and yet she had no pity on me. 

But this New Year's eve I dressed with un- 
usual care; perhaps the holiday time would 
soften Doris’s cold heart ; it was a faint hope, 
but it served to support me until I got there. 
It was a leap-year dinner; the men remained in 
their places, and the women moved along 
after every course. Doris sat five seats from 
me as cool as ever, and looking perfect—and I 
determined she should have one more chance 
this year to become Mrs. Roger Tremaine. 
After the affair began I conversed with four 
feminine frights, who made me feel that pro- 
gressive dinners were a delusion and a snare; 
but the next course brought the piéce de ré- 
sistance—and Doris. She smiled pleasantly at 
me, but she had done that before—it really 
meant nothing. 

‘¢ Well,’ said she, “ who would have ex- 
pected to see you!’’ Now this was the 
rankest subterfuge. 

*¢ Didn't you ?”” said I. 

*¢ I thought,”’ avowed she, with one of her 
wickedest glances, ‘‘that you were a settled 
old bachelor, sworn to renounce the follies of 
life.”” 

‘*No, you did not,”’ said I, boldly ; ** and 
yet, I have renounced all the follies—but 
you.”” 

‘* How do you like progressive dinners ?”” 
said she, with a too evident desire to change 
the subject. 

«This one has gone far enough,”’ I re- 
plied, looking very hard at her. ‘I think it 
should stop right here.’ 

*¢Oh, but you don’t want to go without 
your coffee, do you ?”’ she asked, opening her 
violet eyes wide at me.”” 

‘¢I shouldn't mind,”’ I replied. ‘I'm 
not a gourmand—I didn’t think of my 
dinner.”” 

“ T did,’’ went on this artful person. ‘I 
thought a great deal of it, and still more of 
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the cotillon. It’s to be a leap-year affair, you 
know ; we're to choose our partners.’” 

My heart stood still. Suppose she shouldn't 
choose me ! 

** Nobody’s asked me,"” I said, desperately, 
trying in vain to keep the fear out of my 
voice ; visions of Doris floating about in the 
arms of some of the—beasts that were present, 
maddened me. But she threw her head back 
and laughed, and rising, said : 

“«T hope Ee 

««Yes—"’ I said, eagerly. 

«« That somebody’ ll ask you,”’ she added, 
and smiling, left me. 

Mrs. Torrance, the worst gossip in New 
York, took her place. I was miserable, and 
devoted myself to my salad. 

*« Are you one of Miss Denton’s admirers, 
too?’* she asked. Mrs. Torrance aspired to 
be something of a belle herself, and Doris’s 
undisputed reign was trying to her soul. 

‘*T am,”’ said I, too bored to be polite. 

‘« Well,’ she went on, ‘*I wish she'd 
marry the man she’s so terribly in love with.*” 

This went home, the salad choked me, and 
the cheese stick fell from my trembling fingers. 








[3740] RUCHE OF CHIFFON AND OSTRICH FEATHERS 


‘*©Who might that be?” I said with a 
desperate desire to know the worst. 

«¢1’m sure I don’t know,”’” Mrs. Torrance 
replied, ‘a friend of hers told me she was in 
love—wildly so, with a man who ** Just 
then she rose and sailed away, and I had to 
use the utmost self-control not to follow her. 
And then that squint-eyed Raymond girl sat 
down by me and talked and talked. I don’t 
know in the least what I said to her—I've 
often wondered since what I did say to her, 
for my soul was inthe depths. I looked up 
suddenly, Doris was sitting exactly opposite, 
flirting outrageously. with Wintie Dacre— 
beastly little cad! I caught her eye, she 
smiled—I glared. 

‘*Has anybody asked you?”’ she said, 
leaning smilingly toward me. 

«Oh, yes, I'm engaged,’ I said, with a 
triumphant glance. But she only smiled and 
went on talking with that ass of a Dacre. 

As we came out of the dining-room, I 
happened to meet her. 

“ Doris,’’ I said miserably,”’ I told an out- 
rageous lie—nobody has asked me, I was afraid 
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if I said no that Raymend girl would invite 
me, before you did.”’ 

‘« Why, Mr. Tremaine, what in the world 
made you think I was going to ask you ?"’ 

**I didn’t think so, I only hoped,*’ I re- 
plied, all my wrath swallowed up in the pleas- 
ure of being near her. 

“ Well,’’ she faltered, **you have been— 
so kind to me, I'd like to show you some at- 
tention 

**Done,”’ said I, joyfully, ‘*we'll begin 
the New Year together is 

**No,"* she went on coolly, ‘*we are to 
change partners at midnight.*’ 

*«T shall not,’’ I said firmly ; she laughed 
and left me. 

From the time we began to dance the even- 
ing was charming, except when Mrs. Tor- 
rence’s words would obtrude themselves upon 
my consciousness ; but I put them resolutely 
behind me—that was only gossip. 

It was a quarter to twelve. 

‘« Doris,’” said I, “I heard something about 
you to-night that pained me very much.”’ 

‘«What was it?—who said it?—good or 
bad?” All these questions at once. 

** Very bad,"” said I, determined to frighten 
her. ‘One of my neighbors at dinner said 
—you were in love !"* 

I never saw Doris so startled. She changed 
color and looked away. 

«¢ Who dared say it ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Somebody who had it from one of your 
friends.”” 

Doris was actually trembling. 

*«Tt’s outrageous! Did she say who 
she hesitated. 

‘©No,”’ I replied; ‘‘she left me just 
then.”” 

A look of relief was dawning on the face 
of my love. I was almost sorry—the humble, 
sad air was becoming; (ut I improved my 
opportunity. 

‘©Oh, my darling! tell me this thing is 
not so! Isall my love, my devotion to go 
for nothing? Do you really care not at all 
forme? Are you in love with—somebody ?”* 

She hung her head. ‘I'm afraid it’strue !"” 
My heart sank to zero. 

** Do you think it was right not to tell me 
before? Have you been—in love with—that 
beast—very long ?”’ 

She smiled faintly : 

*¢ Yes ; for some time,’ she sighed. 

I should probe this thing to the bottom, 
although it was none of my business. 

*¢ Does he know it ?”’ I inquired. 

*« No; °" she said—rather angrily, I thought ; 
** he doesn’t know it ; he’savery, very stupid 
man. Oh, I wish he did know it!*’ She 
raised her eyes and met the love in mine. 

Something seemed to come from my heart 
and choke me. 

‘¢ Doris, my darling,’’ I whispered, ‘he’s 
been the stupidest man in the world ; but,”’ I 
took her in my arms and kissed her ; the oth- 
ers had gone out to hear the bells ring in the 
New Year; ‘does he know it it now, dear ?** 

The bells were ringing wildly. 

**Yes, Roger,’’ said this angel woman, 
‘*he knows it now.”” 

So Doris and I began the New Year together. 

Caroline M. Beaumont. 
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THE ART INTEREST 


ART INSTITUTES IN NEW YORK AND IN CHICAGO 
CONTRASTED 


Comparison between the pecuniary 
A wealth of the two great art museums 

of New York and Chicago is insti- 
tuted in the seventeenth annual report of the 
Art Institute of the latter city, The value of 
the Metropolitan Museum collections is esti- 
mated at $8,500,000, and there is an en- 
dowment of $559,000 ; while the collection 
in Chicago, accounted the third or fourth 
among the art museums in this country, is 
valued at $700,000. The Art Institute, 
however, has no endowment fund, but a debt 
of $78,000 upon the building, and of $127,- 
500 upon the Demidoff pictures. The 
number of visitors for the last year is given as 
680,726—164,000 more than the Metro- 
politan Museum, and the aggregate earnings 
from tuition fees of the schools have exceeded 
the operating expenses. 

The New York Museum has profited more 
this year from the generosity of its patrons 
than at any former period, the list of valuable 
loans and donations being much too long for 
these columns. All departments of the col- 
lection have been increased; in the picture 
galleries the contributions of Mr. Joseph Jef- 
ferson and Mr, George A. Hearn have been 
the most important—that of the latter gen- 
tleman comprising mostly representative 
works of the old English school ; and that of 
the veteran actor-painter, works of the Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, and Flemish schools. 
From Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer come 
some twenty-one hundred patterns of Japan- 
ese silks ; from Mrs. John Crosby Brown, 
107 musical instruments added to her collec- 
tion; from Mrs. Amelia B. Lazarus, a tea 
set of old silver and two spoons, added to her 
collection in the gold room ; from Mrs. Van 
Horne Ellis and her son, a valuable collec- 
tion of arms and armor, containing 160 pieces, 
and two pieces of tapestry ; from Rutherford 
Stuyvesant, two fine suits of armor, pur- 
chased at the Spitzer sale in Paris, one of 
them said to have belonged to Francis 1. and 
to have been executed by Cellini; from V. 
Everit Macy, 364 fine Japanese vases for 
permanent exhibition ; from Israel Putnam, 
twenty-one Chinese idols in bronze, two in 
wood and two incense burners; from Mrs. 
Sigried E. Magnusson, a collection of eighty- 
one Icelandic gold and silver articles ; from 
Louis Petich, formerly Minister to Mexico, 
sixteen Mexican antiquities, added to his col- 
lection, etc., etc., etc. The wide range of 
human activity covered by these donations is 
as remarkable as their great artistic and pe- 
cuniary value. 


THE HUNT MEMORIAL 


The proposed memorial to the late Richard 
M. Hunt, architect, has taken shape—the 
joint committee of the representatives of 
the Century Association, the American In- 
stitute of Architects, the Architectural 
League, the National Sculpture Society, 
the Municipal Art Society and other or- 
ganizations of which Mr. Hunt was a 
member, having agreed upona site and a 
sculptor. The former will be on the edge of 
Central Park, facing Fifth Avenue, in the 
axis of one of the streets near to the entrance 
of the Metropolitan Museum ; and the latter 
is Mr. Daniel C. French, who will be aided 
by the Muncipal Art Society. The required 
sum is about $25,000; and a committee of 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum has 
been appointed to cooperate with other associ- 
ations for the purpose of raising subscriptions, 
of which a respectable number have already 
been secured. 

The Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Art Stu- 
dents’ Club, for women art students in this 
city, the creation of which is largely due to 
the influence of Dr. Huntington of Grace 
Church, was formally organized on 5 No- 
vember. ‘Two rooms on the second floor of 
Grace House, 802 Broadway have been set 
apart for the use of the members, where peri- 
odicals, evening entertainments and other 
inducements will be provided. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THF RIVAL OF THE EVANGELISTS 


T has developed into a custom among the 
I publishing houses of England and 
America to keep touch with the taste of 
the public by having the more important book 
stores record the books in their stock selling 
best ina month. ‘These records are carefuly 
collected and a published list appears in con- 
sequence—a thermometer of fame, so to 
speak, showing the temperature of literary 
appreciation in the cities of this country and 
England. It is, perhaps, unfair to an author 
to judge his merit by his position in a list 
representing any city in the United States. 
For American culture is at best half baked. 
Chicago is properly to be sneezed at; any 
self-praise by New Yorkers the best of them 
recognize as the narrowest of provincialisms ; 
and Boston is an intellectual Chinatown. It 
is to Lunnon, dear old Lunnon, that all must 
gaze in respectful admiration. And so, 
with something like a throb of ill-concealed 
emotion the reader notes in The Bookman— 
the English, not the American, mouthpiece 
of literary wisdom—that the best seller for 
November in the mart of the intellectual 
world is the Murder of Delicia, by Marie 
Corelli. 
*% 

In a sense, this triumph cannot be news to 
us. For a long time previous to the appear- 
ance of the book the world waited in breath- 
less ecstacy for its advent. A pale pink dralo, 
as of the seemly Golden Age, pervaded the 
universe. And the knowing read in the 
daily journals that, with her son, Mrs. Vic- 
toria Wettin, née Guelph, was good enough 
to chime a note of expectancy, and with up- 
lifted hands graciously permitted her royal 
mouth to water. Marie Corelli was writing 
another of her beautiful novels, and ‘* Eng- 
land was crowned thereby.”’ 


«x 

It would be unfair to the gifted authores$ 
as to her publisher to insert here a transcript 
of her thrilling tale, told, we are informed, 
“with all the matchless grace that pervades 
her earlier works.*’ Let the curious reader 
buy and learn how Delicia—who is Marie 
Corelli herself as reflected in a boudoir mirror 
—is an authoress, trenchant in expression, 
graceful in style, fearless of criticism and 
gifted with a positive contempt for the cheap 
trivialities of a sordid world. Let the curious 
reader peruse further and learn how this writ- 
ing young woman, endowed with talents of 
expression the angel Gabriel might have en- 
vied (or he might not) is cruelly and foully 
allowed to die (i. e, is murdered) by an unappre- 
ciative husband, who, alas! after the manner 
of husbands, is a great, coarseman. And let 
the reader be properly overcome and drop a 
tear. 

a” 

‘©The matchless grace which pervaded her 
earlier books’’ is, however, a proper subject 
for discussion, as it is evidently her chiefest 
charm. Or, perhaps, it is her audacity and 
boldness of treatment that wins her thousands 
of unwilling admirers. It is certainly worth 
while to stop and see. In Barabbas, A 
Dream of the World’s Tragedy, the reader 
obtains full particulars, hitherto suppressed, 
of the man whom the four evangelists umite 
in describing as a robber. But it must be re- 
membered that Matthew, Mark & Company 
were plain men. If they lacked anything 
it was style. They were unable to make 
their points in a graceful, telling way. They 
lacked the supremest quality of epigram ; they 
failed to scintillate, they failed to charm. 
They had no imagination, no breadth of 
treatment ; and thus it happens that after en- 
joying a vogue of a few centuries they are 
easily crowded out by the advent of real 
genius. 

Pia 

So also with her other books. Ina Ro- 
mance of Two Worlds, in Ardah, in The Sor- 
rows of Satan, Miss Corelli draws her 
It is 


material from heaven, earth and hell. 
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true that the idea of using heaven as a scen- 
ario was adapted some time ago%y one John 
Milton, and by him borrowed from Dante 


and older writers, But Milton was a plain 
man, with a surprising and entirely unneces- 
sary respect for facts. As if facts mattered ! 
And besides, who could read Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained, when all their ex- 
pressive theology and twice their literary 
charm can be had in a fascinating story teem- 
ing with epigram ? 
*% 

It may be alleged by envious rivals that her 
plan of picturing, in The Sorrows of Satan, 
her malignant critics roasting in Hades, is a 
direct ‘‘crib’’ from one Durante (alias 
Dante) Alighieri, who used the same trick 
in the thirteenth century. But, as a matter 
of fact, the charge is ridiculous. Dante (alias 
Durante) himself borrowed the idea from one 
P. V. Maro, who, in writing a fool-poem 
about AZneas (a most improper person, by- 
the-by), took the idea from an entirely 
mythical Greek hand-organ man, named 
Homer, who sang snatches about Odysseus — 
whose principal characteristic was his ex- 
tremely bad reputation for veracity. So the 
gifted Miss Corelli has at least as full claim 
to it as Dante, alias Durante. And as for 
style! To begin with, Dante writes in dago 
—and thirteenth-century dago at that. It is 
inconceivable that anyone would have the 
patience to read his rubbish nowadays, even 
if it were not possible to obtain an epigram- 
matic English transcript, which has the addi- 
tional merit of being up-to-date. 

**% 

So it is with inexpressible pleasure that 
Miss Corelli’s high-water- mark of popularity 
becomes known to her American worshippers. 
Fate may deal cruelly with Mise Corelli. The 
fell clutch of circumstance aims high and 
even Shakespeare at last was forced to die. 
But with faces bent toward the risen sun, it 
is possible for the best of men to trust that 
Marie Corelli—or, in still-life, Minnie Mac- 
kay—may never share the horrible fate of 
unappreciated merit that afflicts her own 
Delicia. Ghost. 





OLD BOSTON. BY HENRY R. BLANEY. 
LISHED BY LEE AND SHEPARD 


The illustrations in this volume are half- 
tone reproductions of etchings, the subjects 
being mainly in the line of architecture, his- 
toric buildings, towns, theatres, state house, 
churches, and they also include examples of co- 
lonial house architecture, stately as well as 
humble. 

Paper Doll Poems, by Pauline King, pub- 
lished by the Century Company. This 
nonsense book contains jolly versification 
and some of the most paper-doll-like of paper 
doll illustrations and accessories, including 
girls, boys, sun, stars, dogs, Chinamen, horses, 
the Dodo in all varieties, rabbits, cats and 
swine, and a host of other objects, all most 
amazing as to anatomy and markings. The 
quaint idea has been cleverly and entertain- 
ingly worked out. 

Gobolinks, by Ruth McEnery Stuart and 
Albert Bigelow Paine, are A Shadow Show, 
by P. S. Newell—are two volumes of 
very funny ‘wall pictures,’’ the for- 
mer in half-tone, with verse accompani- 
ment, the latter in color. Both series 
are well nigh inexhaustible treasure-houses of 
fun for winter evenings—and summer ones, 
too, for that matter. So well calculated are 
they to bring mirth to the little ones that 
Santa Claus will undoubtedly see to it that a 
goodly proportion of stockings are supplied 
with these fun-evoking volumes. (Published 
by Century Company. ) 


PUB- 


A NEW EDITION OF BROWNING 


A two-volume edition of Browning’s 
poems and plays, edited by the essayist, Augus- 
tine Birrell, has just been published by the 
Macmillan Co. The volumes are neatly 
bound in cloth. The type and printing are 
clear and good, and the volumes are a con- 
venient size. Steel engraved portraits appear 
on the frontispiece of each volume, one show- 
ing the poet at the age of twenty-two, and 
the other forty-six years later. In his preface 
Mr. Birrell says: “ This edition of poems 
and plays makes no pretense to be critical. 

- Undoubtedly there are some obscure 





and difficult passages although the reader wil! 
often be surprised to find how frequently 
obscurity and difficulty will be dissipated and 
removed by a careful study of the context. 
So, too, Browning has his defects of composi- 
tion; but neither his beauties or defects of 
composition, nor the obscurities and difficul- 
ties of particular passages are here discussed or 
explained. All that has been done is to pre- 
fix (within square brackets) to some of the 
plays and poems, a few lines explanatory of 
the characters and events depicted and de- 
scribed, and to explain in the margin of the 
volumes the meaning of such words as might, 
if left unexplained, momentarily arrest the 
understanding of the reader. . . . The 
edition is a complete one containing all Mr. 
Browning’s regularly published plays and 


poems. 





Concerning Friendship, An Every Day 
Book Compiled by Eliza Atkins Stone, pub- 
lished by Putman’s Sons, is a year-book with 
appropriate texts for each day, drawn from a 
large number of writers ranging from Chaucer 
to Mark Twain. The little book is neatly 
bound in a stiff muslin cover, with appropri- 
ate ornament. The type is clear and the 
printing good. 

Similar in typography is About Children— 
What Men and Women Have Said of Them, 
compiled by Rose Porter, and also published 
by Putnam’s Sons. This is a year-book, the 
quotations all bearing on the alleged delight- 
fulness of children, the selections for a whole 
month being devoted either to a special period 
or to a single author. The little volumes 
make acceptable gifts. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE COLLAR AND ITS COMPLEMENTARY BITS 
OF SMARTNESS 


Ts are fashions which are so pretty 
in themselves, such charm workers 
in the way of becomingness, that 

we enjoy them with a constant fear of losing 
them—which is quite provoking. The fur 
collars and those lovely confections in silk, 
satin and velvet, with lace, feathers and flow- 
ers combined, is what I refer to, and the one 
every reader of Vogue will, I feel sure, give 
sympathetic assent to. They are more beauti- 
ful this winter than ever before, partly because 
of the mingling of fur with all kinds of pretty 
materials and trimmings, and also by reason 
of the ingenuity and taste displayed in putting 
them together. With the new style muff to 
match, and a smart hat, al] the young girls 
particularly present such sweet attractiveness 
in their high collars and ruffled neck and 
shoulders, that the onlooker wonders where 
the plain faces have gone, as one is never seen 
anywhere. 

In fact, all women are improved by having 
their faces and necks enframed in such lovely 
materials ; and the figure obtains better lines 
from the width gained at the shoulders, which 
always produces the effect of slenderness. 


ECONOMY IN COLLARS 


Economically viewed, two sets of these 
collars, with muffs to match, will assist a 
small wardrobe in a marvelous manner—and 
that is what so many girls have decided upon. 
For street wear, church, shopping and general 
going about, mouffion looks its bes< worn next 
to pretty young faces ; and its gray shadings go 
well with every gown and jacket, as we see 
constantly wherever we go. For paying visits 
and all dressy purposes, each one must be 
governed by her toilette in selecting or mak- 
ing for herself these pretty little acquisitions 
to be worn with it. A charming model, and 
not an extravagant one, which I happen to 
know intimately—the handiwork of the 
clever girl so often quoted—though reaching 
more into the region of a shoulder-cape, is 
all the more coquettish and picturesque. You 
are to imagine the loveliest warm pigeon- 
gray velvet—and of that the foundation cape 
is built, warmly wadded in wool and lined 
with a blush-pink brocade. On this cape are 
five bias gathered flounces of the same velvet, 
lined with satin to match; and the lower 
flounce or ruffie—for they are not more than 
five inches wide—is set on the extreme edge 
of the cape. The neck is finished with a 
double velvet ruffle, formed into a high col- 
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|| Anoua! Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes ! | 


FAAS 








PILL 





For Bilious and Nervous disorders such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 
ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
| Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
| tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 
| 
| 


The first Dose will give 

Relief in Twenty Minutes." || 

Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to bea 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


For 





a 

1] Weak Stomach, 

| Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 

they act like magic, arousing with the 

Rosebud of Health the whole physical 

energies of the human frame, and are 

| positively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
| health, because they promptly remove ob- 
| structions or irregularities of the system. 
| 25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 

receipt of price. Address, 


B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York. 
Book Free upon application, 























Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper, 
showing the exact appearance of the ma- 
terial when made up; the other, a flat 
working pattern to cut from. This 
feature is original with us, and obviates 
the necessity of taking your pattern to 
pieces to cut your goods. 


This is only one of the 


many reasons why our patterns 
are the best in the world. 


We have no Agencies. 
Patterns can be obtained only at our 


Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 


or at our 


Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris. 


THE Morse-BROuGHTON Co. 
3 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


WE FURNISH PATTFRNS OF ANY DESIGN 
IN ANY BOOK. 





= CHOCOLATE. 


SHOW To) mes three des- 54 


= sert spoonfulsto 5 
SUSE IT.\-a cup of boiling & 
scwater or milk. Stir briskly & 
<6 moment, and your Choc- & 
Zaolate is ready to serve. Put £ 
up in 1 Ib. and 4¢ Ib. tins..- > 


REAL 
RUSSIAN 
CROWN 
SABLES 
CHIN- 
CHILLA 
FOX 
FISHER 
AND ALL THE 


NEW AND AD- 
VANCE STYLES 


OF 
FURS 


A. JAECKEL 


FURRIER 
19th St., Bet. B'way & 5th Ave 





The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘* Gegenuber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York 





The most ref ned 

Perfume,and to-da 

the Standard tn all 

civilized countries. a 
sty 





- >See 


S & KROPF, NEW YORK.) 








HERALDRY. 


Genealogies and family pedigrees carefully 


written up. Particular attention paid to 


Colonial Ancestry. Moderate terms. 


S. M. SMITH, 165 W. 82d St., N. Y. 








UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT KNOWN 


Its purity and blandness, its perfect cleansing, refreshing and hygenic qualities 
have made this soap famous for Bathing and Shampooing. 


“ For some years we have been using and recommending Packer’s Tar Soap with 


very excellent results. 


and scalp,”’°—Woman’s Medical Fournal, 


It is especially an all-round soap, good for the body and for the head 


BRENTANO’S STATIONERY 
DEPARTMENT 
7 


Wedding Invitations 
Announcements 


and 
Reception Cards 
Engraved in the Best Manner 
a 
Prices lower than prevail elsewhere 


for the best quality of work 











wt 
100 Visiting Cards, name 
only, engraved in script . . 
J 


Catalogue of Fine Writing Papers mailed on 
receipt of 15 cents 


& 
BRENT ANO’S 
34 Union Square New York 


GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


$1.75 








Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
Strvusen Co., New Yor. 





Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 





MENNEN’S <tc 
TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by high- 
est [Medical author- 
ities as a Perfect 
Sanitary Toilet 
Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieve 
Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. 
snd healthy. TARE HO. oasriteT " skin smooth 
an althy. ; 2 Es. 
Sold b Meh ae or maiied for cents. 
SAMPLE AILED. (Name this FR E E 













paper.) 
rhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 





Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
Jy packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with no cut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 
paper necessitated, 
It is light and dur- 
— able, and looks like 
a bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 








agreeable to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free, This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes a handsome ornament, 

Address, 





VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


“ Buy China and Glass Right.” 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 


FINE CHINA. 
RICH CUT GLASS. 


A Step in 
Gift Hunting 
That it Pays to Take. 


A step from 23d Street ; 

A step from Sixth Avenue ; 

A step into a store—in fact, two 
stores 

(and another nearly completed ) 
crowded to the doors 

with a simply incomparable collection 

of FINE GLASS AND RICH CUT 
GLASS, 

such as noone country, and neither 

hemisphere alone, could furnish ; 

A step that means to the buyer of 
Christmas 

presents ‘* Prices fully 4 
elsewhere.”” 

Is that step worth taking ? 


HIGGINS & SEITER. 


Importers and Retailers of Fine 
China Art Pottery, Rich Cut Glass. 





less than 


50 and 52 West 22d St. 
(Near 6th Ave. ), and 


170 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. 1. 
WEDDING GIFTS A SPECIALTY. 


RICH FURS. 


Ermine, Russian Sable, Sea Otte r, 
Seal, Persian Lamb, Fox, 
and Black Marten Skins. 

Well selected and of the best quality. 
Fur Capes, Jackets, 
Pelerines, Muffs and Boas, 


TRIMMING FURS. 


Carriage and Sleigh Robes. 


Droadway A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK, 


Mountain Side Farm, 


MAHWAH, N. J. 
MILK. CREAM. _— EGGS. 


This model tarm is weil known tor the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jerseycows, The 
purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT 
CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited, 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 





Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 
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lar; and plissé rufflings of gray chiffon curl 
over and between in the softest way, extend- 
ing down both fronts to the bottom. 

A bias velvet sash lined with velvet is a 
pretty addition if tied on the left of bodice, with 
half-long ends falling down; but this is not 
practicable unless it harmonizes with the 
gown worn with the cape, as it does in this 
instance, the gown being a paler cloth of the 
same shade. There is a velvet muff, with 
lace and chiffon rufflings, and a wreath of 
violets arranged as a heading. A violet vel- 
vet toque, trimmed with scarf and upright 
ends of white lace, has Parma violets in 
knots under the brim, and rosettes of white 
satin—extremely simple, but so smart worn 
with a pretty little white veil. 


VIOLETS AS TRIMMING 


A smalier collar of the same velvet ruffled 
with chiffon plissés to match, and muff as 
well would be quite as lovely ; and with vio- 
lets pinned to muff and collar—fresh violets 
as many of the foreigners, Parisiennes espe- 
ciaily, are doing this winter—could anything 
exceed it? But, of course, fresh violets, and 
two bunches daily, are luxuries not to be 
spoken of in this article, except as occasional 
things. The artificial ones are so perfect one 
is well recompensed ; and if a little wad of 
purple cotton is soaked with Pinaud’s extract 
of Russian violet, and tucked out of sight un- 
der the flowers, the deception is complete, 
—and what is rare it is a pleasant one. The 
effect of a gray felt hat and feathers, instead 
of the violet toque would, in certain cases, be 
more charming when the complexion was 
brilliant and the hair somewhat golden. 
These gradations of one color are ever the 
most pleasing, and in the best taste for out- 
dvor wear, and one of the most attractive 
features of the winter modes, both indoors 
and out. 


MR. A. MORRIS BAGBY 
(Whose portrait appears on page 397.) 
be recently society has kept its doors 


most resolutely closed against artists, 

whether they were famous opera 
singers or were little native musicians who 
dreamt of further fame through the social 
gates, 

It is hard to realize to-day that not more 
than eight years ago a prominent New York 
woman desired to entertain a prima donna, 
whom she had learned to know and like 
while traveling on the continent; but she 
told me that after going through her entire 
visiting list she decided that there was not 
one of her women friends whom she dared to 
invite to sit down to a friendly little dinner 
with a professional. She was therefore obliged 
to make up the party with her own daugh- 
ters and a few extra men, who, it is need- 
less to say, were most keen to avail them- 
selves of such an opportunity. To-day, how- 
ever, everything is changed, for do we 
not clamor to know these celebrities 
now that we have learned that they pos- 
sess all the charms that cultivation and a 
decided purpose in life are bound to 
give one? It has been, nevertheless, up-hill 
work to establish this state of things between 
two such opposite elements; and the greatest 
credit is due Mr. A. Morris Bagby, whose 
picture forms a feature of this number, for 
the perseverance with which he undertook 
this herculean task on his return from a long 
musical career in Europe, It required tact 
and a thorough knowledge of his world to 
accomplish this veritable mission ; but Mr. 
Bagby was quite equal to the task, and now 
it is really interesting to attend one of his 
musical mornings, at the Waldorf, which 
occur each Monday during the season, and 
see some of New York’s proudest dames 
positively hobnobbing with the artists who 
are there, not only to perform, but to meet 
people. Sunday afternoons artists and society 
people flock alike to Mr. Bagy’s studio, to 
dirink a cup of tea and hear a new song or 
anewsinger. At one of these informal little 
receptions given in honor of Madam 
Nevada, I overheard one of the most exclu- 
sive women in town greet her host with : 
** Well, Mr. Bagby, you told us to come, and 
here we are—ready to fall down and worship 
your latest prima donna.’’ And she did in- 
deed make the artist feel that New Yorkers 


are a charming and hospitable people. 
After a feast of music that day I could not 
resist the temptation of asking my host a few 
questions in regard to his own life, and 
learned the following interesting points : 

A. Morris Bagby is the great-great-grand- 
son of Doctor Richard Morris and son of 
Judge John C. Bagby, of Rushville, Illinois. 
From his infancy he showed such marked 
musical talent, inherited from his mother, 
who was noted for her lovely voice, that he 
determined to make it his profession. It re- 
quired much courage and persuasion to over- 
come the scruples of his family ; but finally 
this ardent young lover of music started 
for Berlin and Weimar, where he began 
and persevered in a course of earnest work 
under such masters as Liszt, Oskar Raif, 
Xaver Scharwenka, Friedheim and Prof. 
H. Urban, who also taught Paderewski 
and Joseph Hoffman. In the atmosphere 
that surrounded these famous musicians 
Morris Bagby lived and studied until a few 
years ago, when he returned to America 
filled with the ambitions of an earnest musi- 
cian who feels that he owes his best to his 
own country. 

Mr. Bagby’s studio is filled with photos 
and autographs of grateful artists who have 
enjoyed the benefit of his popularity among a 
large circle of friends in this country. 

To me the most interesting photo in Mr. 
Bagby’s collection is one of Liszt, which is a 
speaking likeness of the great master, repre- 
senting him seated at the piano giving a les- 
son totwo pupils. As it is the only occa- 
sion I know of where Liszt has ever con- 
sented to be photographed with any one else, 
it is not to he wondered at that Mr. Bagby 
should treasure such a mark of esteem from a 
master who had so honored him. 


MUSIC 


KLEIN CONCERT 


A Large and enthusiastic audience had 


gathered last Saturday evening, 19 

Dec. , at Carnegie Hall, to listentoa 
programme consisting exclusively of composi- 
tions by Bruno Oscar Klein. Herr Otto 
Lohse, whose excellent performances of Sieg- 
fried and Meistersinger last winter we have 
not yet forgotten, conducted the orchestra. 
It might also be remarked here that this same 
eminent conductor presided over the Hamburg 
performances of Kenilworth, when his late 
lamented wife, Frau Klafsky, sang the role 
of Amy. 

Herr Lohse deserves the greatest credit for 
the emphatic success of the concert. It was 
truly wonderful to observe how the smallest 
details of the scores were brought out. Had 
the orchestra been Herr Lohse’s own, such 
precision would have been no more than 
might reasonably be expected. But the or- 
chestra was entirely new to him, and the 
splendid performance was the work of but 
three rehearsals. 

The singers, I regret to say, were by no 
means equal to their difficult task. The result 
was the almost complete failure of the Quintet 
from the second act of Kenilworth. Even 
the superb work of the orchestra could not 
save this number. I wonder how many in 
the audience, after this performance, will 
agree with me that the composition itself is 
not less wonderful than the famous Quintet 
from Meistersinger? I formed this opinion 
from the study of the score, which I consider 
more reliable than a mere performance. 

The orchestral numbers consisted of the 
Prelude, Introduction to Act m1, and the 
Grand March from Act nm. Under Herr 
Lohse’s direction these pieces were played 
with overwhelming effect. 

The Prelude presents to us the chief mo- 
tives of the opera in succession. Thus it is 
really a musical résumé of the entire plot. In 
every bar we recognize the composer of true 
dramatic instinct. Artistically the Introduc- 
tion to Act mm ranks even higher; for it is 
constructed upon a single theme, and thus pre- 
serves the character of unity, which is lost in 
the Prelude. This, in fact, is a pot-pourri ; and 
no matter how well the different themes are 
combined and connected, the artistic unity 
of the whole is seriously impaired, if not 
wholly destroyed. Klein should have fol- 
lowed in his Prelude the same method by 
which he constructed the wonderful Intro- 


vi 





duction to Act m. The Prelude to Lohen- 
grin and Tristan and Isolde are both built 
upon one theme, while the overtures to 
Tannhauser and Meistersinger approach the 
form of the concert overture. But Klein 
evidently wished to avoid even the least re- 
semblance to Wagner. 

The grand march is one that must be 
ranked with the greatest works in this line— 
the march from Tannhiauser, or Queen of 
Sheba (Goldmark). Klein’s march contains 
two trios. The second is built upon an old 
Scotch theme, which is treated in a masterly 
manner. In concert performances this trio 
may seem rather irrelevant, and for that 
reason might be omitted in the concert-hall. 
But in the opera its introduction is perfectly 
warranted by the appearance of the Scotch 
highlanders in the train of Elizabeth. 

Even if we judged from these excerpts 
alone (which I do not) it would be safe to con- 
sider Kenilworth one of the greatest operas 
written during the last twenty years. It is 
to be hoped that we may soon have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing this fine work in New 
York. 

The execution of the first part of the pro- 
gramme afforded unqualified enjoyment, as 
there were no poor singers to mar the beauty 
of the works performed. 

The overture in the old style is a work of 
sterling merit. It is strictly on the line of 
the classical models. In the introduction Klein 
has—whether purposely I do not know— 
admirably reproduced the style of Beethoven’s 
second period. In fact, those effective and 
powerful progressions of the basses remind us 
strongly of Beethoven’s methods. ‘The over- 
ture is strictly in sonata form. The princi- 
pal and secondary subjects form an admirable 
contrast. 

Miss Florence Terrel played a Concertstiick 
for piano and orchestra. This work was first 
played by Mr. Alexander Lambert, under the 
composer’s personal direction in this city in 
1891. The work breathes the spirit of mod- 
ern romanticism, and is very effective. Miss 
Terrel’s rendering was delightful—full of 
sentiment and poetry. Herr Lohse distin- 
guished himself as an accompanist of the very 
first rank. The young pianist, a pupil of 
Lambert, scored a genuine success. 

The Scénes de Ballet must be considered 
among the daintiest and most delightful or- 
chestral works in all literature. Especially 
the third Allegro Moderato called forth such 
prolonged and enthusiastic applause that Herr 
Lohse was obliged to repeat it. 

The Dialogue—for strings only—is one of 
Klein’s best-known works. It has been 
heard frequently, especially under Mr. SeidI’s 
direction. This number also had to be re- 
peated. 

Liebeslied and Hochzeitsklinge were spe- 
cial favorites of Mr. Thomas, on whose 
programmes they figured frequently before his 
departure to Chicago. They did not fail to 
electrify the audience on this occasion. It is 
a pity that neither has been published—al- 
though written almost a dozen years ago. 
The Hochzeitsklange, especially, would soon 
become a universal favorite. I will even go 
so far as to say that I infinitely prefer Klein’s 
wedding march to Mendelssohn’s. The trio 
is one of the most divine and inspiring melo- 
dies ever conceived by any composer. 

In all these works Klein gives evidence of 
strong individuality, a wonderful melodic in- 
vention, originality of harmony, a well de- 
veloped sense of form and proportion, wonder- 
ful mastery of technical difficulties, thorough 
familiarity with the resources of the orchestra. 
That this talented composer is comparatively 
little known here is due to his excessive mod- 
esty, almost timidity, to put himself before 
the public, 


KNEISEL QUARTET 


The second concert of this organization 
took place on Tuesday, 15 December, at the 
hall of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 

The programme opened with a quartet of 
Sgambati (C sharp minor, op. 17). The 
second movement (Prestissimo) was truly 
delightful. The other movements were also 
very interesting, but the composer occasion- 
ally overshot the mark and—especially in the 
first and last movements—was too dramatic. 

A sonata for piano and violin in A minor, 
by Paderewski, was performed by Mr. 

















Kneisel and Mme. de Wienzkowska. It 
must be admitted that the work is tiresome 
to the last degree. The principal subject is 
really beautiful, and quite in Haydn’s style, 
but in the Durchfiihrung we have meaning- 
less passage-work and frightful noise. In the 
lasttwo movements there was scarcely a re- 
deeming feature. 

What a relief when we heard Beethoven’s 
fresh and perennial Quartet in G major, op. 
18, No. 2! We truly reveled in this unceas- 
ing flow of exquisite melody, and soon forgot 
the uninteresting sonata of Paderewski. 





Miss Marguerite Lemon, whose portrait 
appears on page 401 of this issue, is a young 
and attractive American soprano, who is at 
present filling a church engagement in this 
city. Muss Lemon has also been heard in 
light opera. 





a | ‘He holidays are preeminently the chil- 
dren’s time, and what appeals to 
them is of especial interest in the- 

atrical as well as other circles. Although 

more pretentious performances will be given 
in the first-rank theatres on Broadway, the 
reappearance of the Hanlons, at the Grand 

Opera House, in plebeian Eighth Avenue, on 

Monday last was a holiday event of prime 

importance. 

These agile professionals have chosen to 
make their reappearance in New York in 
Superba—an extravaganza in which dancing, 
much bustling activity, cleverly conceived 
tricks, mechanical surprises and pure nonsense 
combine to hold the delighted attention of 
even large-sized children. 

Another claimant for the favor of children 
is that capital melodrama, Two Little Va- 
grants, at the Academy. 

Next in point of interest to the children 
comes Jack the Beanstalk, at the Casino, 
where nursery favorites are served up in a 
haphazard mosaic, song and dance; adding 
their quota of gaiety to the jolly entertainment. 

A fourth fascinating play for small folk:, 
one that perhaps eclipses in interest even the 
dazzling Superba, is Merry Tramps, the play 
in which the Lilliputians are appearing at the 
Star Theatre. These gay little people, aided 
by their very big giant, play to hilariously 
happy audiences, even grown people joining 
in the iaugh their droll antics raise. 

The serious plays of the week are the re- 
vival on Wednesday evening of Much Ado 
About Nothing at Daly’s, with Miss Ada 
Rehan in the réle of Beatrice, and the reap- 
pearance of E. S. Willard in the title rdle of 
the Professor’s Love Story , to-morrow evening 
at Wallack’s Theatre. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree, as Svengali, has won 
for himself a meed of praise from critics 
generally. Perhaps the highest compliment 
was the statement by one of the craft that 
Mr. Tree ‘* compels a sort of sympathy for 
the fellow.”’ 

The versatility of Mr. Richard Mansfield 
is having full play this week. He began his 
series of revivals on Monday with A Parisian 
Romance ; Tuesday he played Castle Som- 
bras ; Wednesday, The Merchant of Venice. 
This evening he is to appear as Prince Karl ; 
Friday matinée (Xmas) Beau Brummel ; Fri- 
day evening, King Richard Third ; Satur- 
day Matinée, Castle Sombras ; Saturday even- 
ing, Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. Seven try- 
ing roles in a week is an amazing record in 
these days when the rule is to star for a whole 
season in one play. 

The admirers of Mr. Jefferson De Angelis 
in New York will have an opportunity of 
hearing him during the fortnight Brian Boru 
is to remain in New York, as he is now play- 
ing the rdle of Pat O'Hara in the melodious 
Irish opera. 


GOING 


E. S. Willard closes his present New Yoik 
season 26 December. 

Mr. John Drew, in Rosemary, will leave 
the Empire Theatre on 26 December. 

My Friend From India closes in New York 
on 2 Jan, 
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Mr. W. H. Crane in A Fool of Fortune 
will remain at the Fifth Avenue only until 2 
January. 

Jack and the Beanstalk, at the Casino, is 
to be withdrawn on 26th December. 


COMING 


An American Beauty, comic opera, with 
Lillian Russell in title réle, will begin at 
the Casino on 28 December. 

Under the Red Robe, a dramatization of 
Stanley Weyman’s novel, will be presented 
at the Empire Theatre by the regular stock 
company on 28 December, 

The Hollands come to Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre on 4 January, appearing in a Superfluous 
Husband. 

A Contented Woman, a new play by 
Charles H. Hoyt, is to be given on 4 Jan- 
uary, at Hoyt’s Theatre. 


CONTINUED LONG RUNS 


Secret Service at the Garrick ; The Girl 
From Paris, Herald Square; The Cherry 
Pickers, Fourteenth St. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music— 8.15, Two Little Vagrants. 

American—8.15, A Man of Honor. 

Broadway—8.15, Brian Boru. 

Bijou—8. 30, The Gay Mr. Lightfoot. 

Carnegie Hall—8.15, concert. 

Casino—8.15, Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Daly’s—8.15, Much Ado About Nothing. 

Empire—8.20, Rosemary. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, A Fool of Fortune. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Cherry Pickers. 

Garden—8.30, Richard Mansfield. 

Garrick—8.15, Secret Service, 

Grand Opera House—8.15, Superba, 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 

Hoyt’ -30, My Friend From India. 

Knickerbocker—8.15, Trilby. 

Lyceum—8.15, The Late Mr. Castello. 

Metropolitan Opera-house—8, Grand Opera. 

Star—8.15, Merry Tramps. 

Wallack’s—8.15, E.S. Willard, 

Opening of Flower Mission, No. 
Twentieth Street. 

Koster & Bial’s —Vaudeville. 

—— Music Hall and Winter Garden—Vaude- 
ville 

St, Nicholas Ice Skating Rink, with music. 

Proctor’s, variety. 
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Communications must be signed 
with the name and address of the 
sender. No others will receive con- 
sideration with a view to pubh- 
cation, 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply 

(3) Corres ~ will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questiens only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 750 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue office, 


792. Particulars as to Church Wed- 
ding, S. R.S.—(1) Will you kindly give 
me a pretty idea for a church wedding ? 

(2) Should like to know the ‘latest’’ 
thing as to number of bridesmaids and colors 
for them to wear. 

(1) At the most fashionable and most ar- 
tistic wedding of the year the church was 
fairly smothered in palms and ferns and every- 
thing green; around the altar were grouped 
huge bunches and masses of white flowers. 
At the apex of every column—which were 
entirely covered with green—were clusters of 
white bloom, and at the end of each pew on 
the middle aisle were clumps of tall white roses 
springing from a base of their own leaves. 





The coup d’oeil of the white against che 
almost solid background of green was inex- 
pressibly fresh and dainty, and appropriately 
bridal. 

The mistake so commonly made in dec- 
orating a church for a wedding is too little 
green, a superabundance of flowers, with no 
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distinctive color carried 
decoration. 

(2) Six bridesmaids and a maid of honor 
is the train of maidens that usually follows the 
bride to the altar—though it is not an arbitrary 
custom at all, and one may have four or ten 
bridemaids with quite as much respect for 
conventionality. The bride’s{having a maid 
of honor is an old custom revived, and at all 
the latest weddings she has played a conspic- 
uous part. 

All white weddings are really the pretti- 
est ; though many brides prefer their brides- 
maids to wear some light color, so that the 
bride may be the one figure in the bridal 
procession—that is, all in white. At the 
wedding of Miss Shepard, the bridesmaids 
and maid of honor were gowned alike in very 
pretty frocks of white moiré. The high 
bodices were of white mousseline de soie, with 
long wrinkled sleeves of the moiré. Frills of 
Mechlin lace fell over the wrists and the 
collar, The velvet girdles and collars were 
of the new deep French blue. The hats 
were of the same velvet, trimmed with 
several white ostrich plumes. 

At many of the weddings the bridesmaids 
enter the church at the chancel and walk 
down the aisle to meet the bride and lead her 
to the altar, This is a very pretty variation 
of the usual stiff entrée of the bridal party, 
and is being adopted more and more. The 
more music one can have at a wedding the 
better. If one’s religion and circumstances 
permit it, a full choral service is beautiful 
and impressive. One minister can tie the 
knot, of course ; but at a really swagger wed- 
ding there are always two, and often a 
bishop as well. 


throughout the 
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793. Suggested Costume for Dick- 
ens Party. Vogue Admirer, S. Texas.— 
Will Vogue kindly suggest a costume to be 
worn at a Dickens party? I am twenty-five, 
unmarried, weigh 126 pounds, and am quite 
plump—medium hight. Have golden-brown 
hair and brown eyes, and a good ‘deal of 
color. Please describe the costume, how to 
make it, etc. 





There are marked distinctions in the fe- 
male characters in Dickens’s works, which 
can be classified under the pleasing, the 
pathetic and the grotesque—so we will 
describe several under each head, that you 
may take your choice. Under the first class 
is Dolly Varden, in the Old Curiosity Shop. 
She was young and pleasing. She wore a 
quilted petticoat of a bright shade, which 
reached to her ankles. Over this she wore a 
polonaise of a gaily flowered chintz, with 


SOME OF THE WALLACE COMPANY’S SILVER ARTICLES 


No. 3833—Smoker’s Lamp, silver and wood. No. 3830—For Mixing Cocktails—silver blackwood handle. 
No. 3831—Small Candlestick for taper. No. 3836—Red velvet and silver-gilt Pin Cushion. 
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full-size paniers at each side; a white ker- 
chief, crossed in front; slippers, bright 
stockings and a garden hat. Little Nell, 
also in the Old Curiosity Shop, was young 
and pretty, and was always accompanied by 
her blind grandfather. She wore a skirt to 
the instep, a shawl, and a small old-fashioned 
bonnet. Her hair was worn loose and al- 
lowed to float more or less unconfined from 
under her small and old-fashioned bonnet 
—particularly her front hair. She carried a 
staff, as a support for her grandfather, and a 
basket on her arm. 





Jennie Wren, in Our Mutual Friend, was 


another with a striking personality. She was 
a hunchback, and walked with the aid of a 
crutch of a very rude design—a rough bit of 
wood, with a cross-piece nailed on at a con- 
venient hight. She wore quite a short skirt, 
plain and full, and ashawl. Her hair was yel- 
low, very long and fluffy, and hung about 
her shoulders from under a small old-fash- 
ioned bonnet. She carried a basket on her 
arm, filled with the dolls she had dressed, 

Little Dorritt, in Little Dorritt, was also 
a young and pretty girl. She wore a full, 
plain skirt below her ankles, a shawl, and a 
small, old-fashioned bonnet, and her hair was 
arranged low in her neck—a waterfall. Her 
shoes were square and ample in size. 

Under the second head would be Mrs. 
Gamp, in -Martin Chuzzlewit. She was 
very large and stout. She wore a plain, full, 
rather short skirt and a gingham apron. Her 
very large feet were very prominent. A 
kerchief was worn about her shoulders, and 
a very large poke bonnet with generous face 
trimming. Her hair was arranged in finger 
puffs either side of her face. She carried a 
very large cotton umbrella of faded green, 
with a ‘*a patch of lively blue’’ ; also a bag 
in which she carried a whiskey bottle—a very 
necessary accessory to this character. 

Mrs, Jarley, in the Old Curiosity Shop, is 
a prominent character under this head. She 
wore a very full skirt—long enough to reach 
to the ground—which was trimmed with four 
flounces. She was a large and stout woman 


3836 
with a large waist, and wore a plain, old- 


fashioned bodice and wide collar and finger- 
_ around either side of her face. 
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A combination of beverage and tonic. Improves 
drinking water—aids digestion. Abbott's Original 
Angostura Bitters. Druggists and dealers. 
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Tropical Climate, Virgin Soil and 
Rapid Growtb 


All tend to make tender, delicate leaves. “These, combined with its being prepared for 


the market by machinery, in the most cleanly manner, give Ceylon and India an un- 
contested superiority over all other countries. 


’Tis The Essence of Purity. 





The best article of its kind is the standard; and where once known the teas of 


Ceylon and India are ahways standard. The leaf of India and Ceylon Tea in its young, 
tender state is of marvelous strength. It is picked every ten days, and is then rolled and 
manufactured entirely by machinery of the most improved sort. This is specially de- 
signed to eliminate all chance of contact with impurities by touch of the human hand. 
Hence, Cleanliness, Purity and Strength. 


No Coloring [latter is Used 





in the preparation of these Teas, whereas in China and Japan artificial coloring is the 
universal custom. Their fine flavor is the natural bouquet and is Not Artificial. 

A given quantity of pure Ceylon or India Tea will give Twice the quantity of 
liquid tea of the same strength as that of any other country. 


Soothing, Invigorating and Upholding. 








The fragrant and refreshing Teas of India and Ceylon are the most economical— 
because one spoonful goes as far as two of China or Japan. Care should be taken to 
use only one-half the ordinary quantity, because of its greater strength. 


Use Fresh Water, at the Boiling Point, 





and do not allow the tea to draw over three to five minutes. (Never boil the tea.) The 
result will be the most wholesome and delicious brew obtainable. 


KEPT BY ALL UP-TO-DATE GROCERS, 









































